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| The New Basic Readers 


THE STORY HOUR READERS 


| _ By IDA COE, Pd. M., Assistant Principal, Public Schools, City of New York, and 
ALICE J. CHRISTIE, Primary Teacher, Public Schools, City of New York 


Four Books for the First Three Years — Perception Cards — 
Teacher’s Manual. 


The “story method” reaches its most perfect development in these readers. They give 
| real stories from the start, combined with a complete system of phonetics. 


The child who uses these books starts with a big advantage, for the Mother Goose 
rimes which he already knows form the basis of the stories. This development from the 
known to the unknown accords with the best pedagogy. Children are extraordinarily enthu- 
siastic about the Story Hour Readers. | 


Five simple steps form the entire development of each lesson—the telling of the story, 
the dramatization, the blackboard work, the work with the perception cards, and the reading 
from the books. Each step seems to the pupils like play, and leads naturally to the next. 


In the conventional phonetic readers, the reading material is made te fit the phonetics 

and is often artificial and mechanical. In the Story Hour Readers the adaptation of the 
| phonetics to the reading material keeps up the interest and the action, and makes the children’s 
reading easy and natural. 


The color pictures, which appear on almost every page of the books, are as lively and 
attractive as the method is efficient. 


| May we tell you more about this successful new series? | 
AMERICAN BOOK 


BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


IN THE GREAT 


WAR, 


The most important episodes of 
the week in the great war are the 
occupation of Lodz, in Russian Po- 
land, by the Germans, and the 
sinking of four German warships 
by a British fleet, in the South At- 
lantic, near the Falkland Islands. 
As to the former, according to the 
Russian version, the city was merely 
evacuated, for strategic reasons, 
without fighting, and it was fifteen 
hours later that the Germans dis- 
covered that the Russians had left. 
According to the German version, 
there was desperate fighting, at- 
tended by heavy Russian losses. 
Whichever version we accept, there 
is no question that the Germans 
gained an important advantage by 
getting posession of Lodz, with 
its. railway connections. As to the 
other episode, it abundantly justifies 
the English rejoicings. It helps to 
vindicate the efficiency of the British 
navy; it disposes of the most formid- 
able of the German warships con- 
cerned in the recent sinking of Brit- 
ish ships off the Chilian coast; and it 
helps to secure trans-Atlantic com- 
merce, to whicl» these ships, if they 
had made their way northward un- 
molested, would have been a_ con- 
tinual menace. 


EPISODES 


PRES. WILSON’S ADDRESS. 

President Wilson’s address at the 
opening of the session of Congress, 
like all of his previous utterances 
upon similar occasions, was framed 
with literary skill and precision, and 
might well have been an essay in a 
Review, or a chapter in a work on 
Congressional Government. It is 
not surprising that an address of 
this. sort, by contrast. with the 
traditional Presidential message, ex- 
tended to great length by summaries 
of department reports and recom- 
mendations, thrown together with- 
out regard to literary form, should 
make a strong appeal to those who 
heard it; and the applause with 
which the listening Senators and 
Representatives greeted it was 
spontaneous and well-deserved. The 
assurance which he ave to the bus- 
iness world that the’ program for the 
regulation of business was“now com- 
plete, and that “the road at last lies 
clear and firm before business” was 
especially welcome. Differently 


‘phrased, it meant that business men 


and financiers now know where they 
are, and may adapt themselves to 
existing conditioris, without dread 
of new disturbing legislation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM. 


The President’s program includes 
the enactment of the two measures 
already passed by the House, and 
now before the Senate, for the de- 
velopment of the resources of the 
national domain and the larger use 
of the water power of our navigable 
Streams; the passage of the bill to 
give a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment to the Philippines; the enact- 
ment of the pending bill for the 


government ownership and manage- 
ment of shipping,—apparently some- 
what modified, since he suggested 
that the government ought to with- 
draw as soon as the enterprises be- 
came sufficiently profitable to en- 
courage private capital; and the ob- 
servance of strict economy in 
government expenditures. Apropos 
of the last recommendation, it is in- 
teresting to note that the estimate 
before Congress of river and harbor 
expenditures—what has come to be 
known familiarly as “the pork bar- 
rel”—mounts to the prodigious sum 
of $53,000,000. The proposed rural 
credits bill the President threw over, 
—at least for this session. 


AS TO NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Upon the question of measures of 
preparation for more effective 
national defence—a subject which is 
likely to be vigorously debated in 
Congress—the President vehemently 
opposed the suggestion of any in- 
crease in our standing army, and de- 
clared that all that we could or 
would do would be. to strengthen 
our national guard and _ provide 
means by which every citizen who 
would volunteer ‘for the training 
might become familiar with the use 


of modern arms and the rudiments - 


of drill, He declared that we had 
always found means to defend our- 
selves against attack, and always 
should. Yet, when the war with 
Spain broke out, we were absurdly 
unprepared, and were obliged to 
put: all sorts of craft, down almost 
to fishing smacks, in our so-called 
lines of defence. If Spain had had 
a decent navy, our Atlantic seaboard 
at least would have been ravaged. 
The present tragic crisis in Europe 
teaches that war may arise almost 
over night, and that it does not wait 
necessarily for a just cause. At this 
moment, England is laboriously 
training volunteers and Colonials 
who are bitterly needed in Flanders 
and in France. Our situation, of 
course, is quite different; but there 
are difficult questions of neutral 
rights and conduct which might 
occasion friction. There must be 
some middle ground between the 
extreme pacifists and the extreme 
truculents, and it ought to be pos- 
sible to find it. 


ONE IMPORTANT OMISSION. 


There was one important omission 
from the -President’s address. He 
said nothing at all about Mexico,— 
why we went to Vera Cruz when we 
did, why we left when we did, what 
have been the results of the admin- 
istration policy, nor why a special 
agent of the administration,—Mr. 
Carothers—should be, at _ this 
moment, trailing along with Villa. 
But it is encouraging to note that 
the condition of things on the Mexi- 
can border, where, on the day before 
the President spoke, two more 
American soldiers at Naco, Arizona, 
had been hit by Mexican bullets, has 
at last attracted attention and led to 
action. The President has ordered 
more troops, including three _bat- 
teries of field artillery, sent to Naco, 
to be ready for emergencies; and has 
directed that the Mexican factions, 
who have been carrying on this 
dangerous pastime for sixty days, be 
warned that the thing must stop. 
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PEACE IN COLORADO, 


The action of the convention. of 
District No. 15 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, in calling off 
the Colorado coal strike, ends one 
of the most obstinate and violent 
labor struggles in the history of this 
accordance with the recommenda- 
country. The action was taken in 
tion of the imternational executive 
board, and on the ground that ie 
would strengthen the position of the 
Union, in view of President Wilson’s 
recent appointment of a permanent 
commission, headed by Seth Low, to 
consider differences which may 
arise in the coal fields in the future, 
The action of the Union was unani- 
mous.. Friction is reasonably sure 
to arise by reason of the impossi- 
bility of the re-employment of ail 
the strikers by the coal operators; 
but universal confidence will be felt 
in a commission of which Seth Low 
is the head. 


HAVE NEUTRALS ANY 
RIGHTS? 
The question whether neutrals 


really have any rights which bellig- 
erentg must respect has arisen al- 
ready in many acute and baffling 
forms since the present war began; 
and its ‘importance abundantly 


justifies the meeting just held in the 


Pan-American Union building at 
Washington, at which the diplomatic 
representatives of twenty nations of 
the western hemisphere discussed 
measures for restricting belligerent 
operations in American waters, and 
securing freer paths for  neutrab 
commerce. A memorandum  sub- 
mitted by the Peruvian minister sug- 
gests joint action by all the Ameri- 
can republics to guarantee the in- 
violability of their commerciah 
rights by the hostile activities of the 
belligerent navies. This is a mat- 
ter difficult to accomplish when the 
war is already raging, and the bellig- 
erent mavies rather recklessly at 
work. But good may come from 
the movement later. A commission 
of nine, with Secretary Bryan at the 
head, was appointed to consider the 
question. 


A SHORT-LIVED REVOLT. 


The Boer revolt in South Africa 
was short-lived, thanks to the energy: 
and loyalty of General - Botha. 
Colonel Maritz, who started the 
movement under the direct inspira- 
tion of the administrators of Germam 
Southwest Africa, was beaten by 
Botha’s forces on the 30th of Octo- 
ber. and _ driven out of Cape 
Province. On the 2d of December, 
General De Wet,—the most formid- 
able of the rebel leaders by reason 
of his past record for bravery—was 
taken prisoner after a long  pur- 
suit. Now, Brigadier General 
Beyers, who resigned his position 
as commandant-general of the forces 
in the Union of South Africa, im 
order that he might join General 
De Wet in the revolt, has been 
killed in an action with General 
Botha’s troops. There can “be little 
doubt that England the 
loyalty of the mass of the Boers in 
South Africa in the present crisis to 
the magnanimity which she showed 
in giving them a large measure of 
self-government after the Boer war 
Was over. 
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SIMPLE PROBLEMS. 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRASIMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater. Mass. 
é THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits wpon which vocational 
efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematica! 
computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical outing ap of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish opportunity 
for making tirst-hiad measurements, to deaw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


MECHANICS PROBLEMS 


By FRANK B. SANBORN, Professor in Tufts College 
650 problems 118 illustrations 220 pages Cloth $1.50 net 


A book that associates the theory of mechanics with actual! conditions. 


Used as a textbook in many technica] schools and colleges. 

Instructors and men in practice say: ‘“‘The problems which it presents give the student 
a means of hitching the principles of mechanics to everyday problems which arise in prac- 
tice’; ‘‘We have used the book in question very satisfactorily’’ ; ‘‘It seems to me that this is 
the best publication of problems in mechanics that I have ever seen.”’ 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. - = «= 422 Fourth Avenue, New York 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London 


—— — 
| *I feel quite sure that the use of these large pencils and paper with wide spaces inthe primary grades 
has been fully justified by our results in writing in these grades.’"—A ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


First DIXON’S BEGINNERS 

. Then—DIXON’S SPECIAL BLACK 
Thereafter—DIXON’S HIGH SCHOOL 

THEY ARE MADE IN JERSEY CITY 


If you do not know “The Big Three,” you do not know the latest step in the making of Lead Pencils 
for school use—a distinct advance—and you should write for samples to 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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COMPOSITION— 


CANBY AND OppycKE: Elements of Composition. $1.00 
For effective writing. i 


_ LITERATURE— 
Cairns: American Literature for Secondary Schools. $1.00 
A brief course. 
Mackenzie: History of English Literature. $1.10 
| Novel and interesting treatment. 
| TispEL: Studies in Literature. $0.90 


Help in mastering the classics. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH— 
ALTMAIER: Commercial Correspondence and Postal 


Information. $0.70 
Recently revised. 
Oppycke: News, Ads and Sales. - $1.25 


The ideals of commercial English developed 
in an original way. 


ORAL ENGLISH— 


Smiria: Oral English for Secondary Schools $1.00 
Special help for speech defects and faults in 
delivery. 

Warp: Oral Composition. $1.00 

The rules of good discourse applied to extem- 

Pporaneous speech. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 North Avenue, New York. 


Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago Dallas 


| BETTER BOOKS IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Foreigners’ Guide 
To English 


By AZNIV BESHGETURIAN 
Teacher of English in the Boston Evening Schools 


FOREIGNERS’ GUIDE TO ENGLISH 


provides conversation, reading, language and 
phonics work for evening classes of beginners 
in English, sufficient for one school year 


Special Features of the Book 


The large amount of reading matter (more than 4000 sentences) 


The Simplicity of sentence structure, not only in the first lessons, 
but throughout the book 


The thorough 7 of usages and constructions especially difficult 
for beginners in English 


The drill on a vocabulary which includes both the words essential 
to the construction of sentences in English and the words needed 
in the ordinary affairs of life 


The direct conversational tone of the reading matter 
Two hundred and sixty-one illustrations of objects and actions 
The application of many lessons to work and industry 
From the first lessons, which are based on the 
object and action method, the student is inter- 
ested and encouraged to continue, because 
he feels that he is covering ground and is getting 
a grasp of English 

Bound in cloth. Illustrated. xiv+26¢8 pages 

List price, 60c; mailing price, 72. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Atlanta Dallas Manila 


Chicago 


By E. S. HARRISON, Head of Modern Language Department, Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 


SPANISH COMMERCIAL READER 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A new reader for those Spanish students who desire to become thoroughly familiar 
with the commercial customs of Spanish-speaking countries. It includes: I, Busi- 
ness Stories—a new feature in texts of this kind: IJ, General Articles, dealing with 
trade in Spanish-speaking countries, the history of commerce, office equipments, 
weights. measures, coins, market reports, telegrams and cablegrams, accounting, 
advertisements, forms for opening and closing letters, and similar subjects; and 
III, Business Forms, including notes, checks, drafts, receipts, invoices, bills of 
lading, powers of attorney, articles of co-partuership, letters of credit, certificates of 


deposit, and customs of usage, 


The accentuation is that authorized by the latest (1911) edition of the gram- 


mar of the Spanish Academy. 


With notes and vocabulary, YU cents. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER 


A simple first reader that gives the student at an early period an extensive vocabulary of everyday 
Spanish and a knowledge of Spanish sentence structure. 50 cents. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


92 BEACON STREET, 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


- THE GREAT WAR AND ITS LESSONS 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


[Annual-Address of the President of Columbia Univer sity.] 


Our usual interests however great, our usual 
problems however pressing, all seem petty and 
insignificant in view of what has befallen the world 
while we were seeking rest and refreshment in the 
summer holiday. The murky clouds of cruel, re- 
lentless war, lit by the lightening flash of great 
guns and made more terrible by the thunderous 
booming of cannon, hang over the European coun- 
tries that we know and love so well. The great 
scholars that we would have so gladly welcomed 
here, have not come to us. They are killing and 
being killed across the sea. Friends and col- 
leagues whom we honor are filled with hate to- 
ward each other, and toward each other’s coun- 
trymen. The words that oftenest come to our 
lips, the ideals that we cherish and pursue, the 
progress that we fancied we were making, seem 
not to exist. Mankind is back in the primeval 
forest, with the lemental brute passions finding a 
truly fiendish expression. The oniy apparent use 
of science is to enable men to kill other men more 
quickly and in greater numbers. The only appar- 
ent service of philosophy is to make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason. The only apparent evi- 
dence of the existence of religion is the fact that 
divergent and impious appeals to a palpably pagan 
God have led him, in perplexed distress, to turn 
over the affairs of Europe to an active and singv- 
larly accomplished devil. 

What are we to think? 
philosophy a pretence? 
Is the great international structure of friendship, 
good-will and scholarly cooperation upon which 
this University and many of its members have 
worked so long, so faithfully and apparently with 
so much success, only an illusion? Are the long 
and devoted labors of scholars and of statesmen 
to enthrone Justice in the place of Brute Force in 


the world, all without effect? Are Lowell's lines 
true— 


Is science a sham? Is 


Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne? 
The answer is No; a thousand times, No! 
Despite all appearances, even in this wicked and 
causeless war which is decimating the flower of 
European manhood ; multiplying by the million the 
widows, the orphans, the suffering and distressed, 
wrecking the commercial and industrial progress of 
a century ; impoverishing alike the belligerents and 
the neutrals; closing the exchanges from New 
York to Buenos Aires; ruining the cotton planter 
of the South as well as the copper miner of the 
far West; recruiting an army of unemployed that 
will far outnumber even the countless hosts of the 
fighting legions; loosing in the frenzied combat- 
ants the primitive instincts for savagery and lust— 
even here there is to be found something on 


‘ment on the proved facts. 


Is religion a mere rumor? > 


which this University may continue to build the 
temple of wisdom, of justice and of true civilization 
to which its hand was laid when George II was 
king, when Louis XV still reigned in France, and 
when Frederick the Great was at the height of his 
fame in Prussia. 


We are a neutral nation, and the President has 
rightly enjoined us all to observe neutrality in 
speech and in deed. But neutrality is not indiffer- 
ence: it is not the neutrality of the casual passetr- 
by who views with amused carelessness a fight be- 
tween two street rowdies; it is the neutrality of 
the just judge who aims, without passion 
and without prejudice, to render judg- 
We cannot, if we 
would, refrain from passing judgment upon the 
conduct of men whether singly or in nations, and 
we should not attempt to do so. 


In the first place, the moral judgment of the 
American people as to this war and as to the sev- 
eral steps in the declaration and conduct of it is 
clear, calm and practically unanimous. There 
is no beating of drums and blowing of bugles, but 
rather a sad pain and grief that our kin across the 
sea, owing whatever allegiance and speaking what- 
ever tongue, are engaged in public murder and 
destruction on the most stupendous scale recorded 
in history. This of itself proves that the educa- 
tion of public opinion has proceeded far, and, 
whatever the war-traders and militarists may say, 
that the heart of the American people is sound and 
its head. well-informed. The attitude of the 
American press is worthy of the highest praise ; in 
some notable instances the very high-water mark 
of dignity and of power has been reached. When 
the war-clouds have lifted and all the facts are 
known to everyone, I believe that the moral judg- 
ment of the American people as to this war will 
prove to be that of the sober-minded and fair- 
minded men in every country of Europe. 

A final end has now been put to the contention, 
always stupid and often insincere, that huge arma- 
ments are an insurance against war and an aid in 
maintaining peace. This argument was invented 
by the war-traders who had munitions of war to 
sell, and was nothing more than an advertisement 
for their business. Sundry politicians, many news- 
papers, and not a few good people who are proud 
to have their thinking done for them, accepted 
this advertisement as a profound political truth. 
Its falsity is now plain to everyone. Guns and 
bullets and armor are not made to take the place 
of postage stamps and books and laboratories and 
other instruments of civilization and of peace; they 
are made to kill people. Since war is an affair 
of governments and of armies, one result of the 
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present war should be to make the manufacture 
and sale of munitions of war a government 
monopoly thereafter. This is a case where inva- 
sion of the field of liberty by government would 
do good, not harm. Then, too, the export of 
munitions of war from one country to another 
should be absolutely forbidden. When that hap- 
pens, the taxpayers will be able to see just how 
his money is spent, and to check the expenditure, 
and the powerful war-trader with his lines of in- 
fluence in every parliament house and in every 
chancellery will be eliminated 

It seems pretty clear that when the present 
huge supplies of guns and ammunition are used 
up in the contest now going on, no civilized peo- 
ple will ever again permit its government to enter 
into a competitive armament race. The time may 
not be so very far distant when to be the first 
moral power in the world will be a considerably 
greater distinction than to be the first military 
power or even the second naval power, which 
latter goal is so constantly and so subtly urged on 
the people of the United States. How any one, 
not fit subject for a mad-house, can find in the 
awiul events now happening in Europe, a réason 
for increasing the military and naval establish- 
nients and expenditures of the United States, 1s 
to me wholly inconceivable. 

Another great gain is to be found in the fact 
that no one is willing to be responsible for this 
war. Every combatant alleges that he is on the 
defensive, and summons his fellow countrymen 
who are scientists and philosophers to find some 
way to prove it. The old claim that war was a 
part of the moral order, a God-given instrument 
for the spreading of enlightment, and the only 
real training-school for the manly virtues, is just 
now in a state of eclipse. Each one of the several 
belligerent nations insists that it—and its govern- 
ment—are devoted friends of peace, and that it 
is at war only because war was forced upon it by 
the acts of some one else. As to who that some 
one else is, it has not yet been possible to get a 
unanimous agreement. What we do know is that 
no one steps forward to claim credit for the war 
or to ask a vote of thanks or a decoration for hav- 
ing forced it upon Europe and upon the world. 
Everybody concerned is ashamed of it and apolo- 
getic for it. 

It may well be, moreover, that the desperately 
practical and direct education which this war is 
affording will hasten very much the coming of the 
day when the close economic and intellectual in- 
terdependence of the nations will assert itself more 
emphatically and more successfully against na- 
tional chauvinism and the preposterous tyranny 
of the militarists. The armed peace which preceded 
this war and lead directly to it, was 
in some respects worse than war itself; 
for it had many of the evils of war 
without war’s educational advantages. We are 
not likely to return again to that form of wicked- 
ness and folly, unless, perchance, the continent of 
Europe is able to produce another generation of 
public men as self-centred and of as narrow a vi- 
sion as those who have generally been in control 
of public policy there for forty years past. The 
whole card-heuse of alliances and ententes, to- 
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gether with the balance of power theory, has come 
tumbling heavily to the ground. Something far 
different and much more rational will arise in its 
stead. In the Europe of tomorrow there will be 
no place for secret treaties and understandings, 
for huge systems of armed camps and limitless 
navies, for sleepless international enmity and 
treachery, for carefully stimulated race and 
religious hatred or for wars made on the sole re- 
sponsibility of monarchs and of ministers. Moral, 
social and political progress will refuse longer to 
pay the crushing tolls which a conventional dipio- 
macy and an unenlightened statesmanship have 
demanded of them. It is not the Slav or the 
Teuton, the Latin or the Briton, the Oriental or 
the American who is the enemy of civilization and 
of culture. Militarism, there is the enemy!— 
Educational Review. 


CO-OPERATION OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN BIBLE STUDY 
REV. WILBUR CRAFTS, Ph. 


EDUCATION 


In the last annual meeting of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, representing the 
same constituency as the International Sunday 
School Association, after some remarks by one of 
its members on the North Dakota plan and some 
further remarks by the writer on instances of har- 
monious and effective Bible reading in public 
schools, a committee was appointed to gather in- 
formation for the Council on both these subjects 
and to consult with the leaders of religion and edu- 
cation with a view to aiding teachers by the best 
possible Bible selections to make the reading of 
the Bible in the schools more impressive. The 
Council asked me to cooperate with this com- 
mittee, and in its behalf I have gathered a great 
store of information from the Ministers of Educa- 
tion in nearly all the Commonwealths of the British 
Empire and State Superintendents of Education 
in the United States. I find that twelve states and 
several British provinces are moving for the adop- 
tion of some plan similar to that of North Dakota, 
and the way is also clearing for the reading of the 
Bible in public schools, for which there is an in- 
creasing demand. 

Preconceived theories should give way before 
the fact that these plans are all making the Bible 
better known, and safeguarding youth in some 
measure by their influence upon young lives. 

The North Dakota plan is worthy of hearty 
commendation, especially because it will elevate 
the grade of teaching in the Sunday schools by 
putting it into close connection with the skilled 
teaching of the public schools. The essence of 
the plan is that high school credits, to the extent 
of one-thirtieth of the amount needed for gradu- 
ation, are given for creditable Bible work done 
outside, whether Jew or Gentile, Catholic or 
Protestant. Catholics, at least, have to some ex- 
tent entered into the plan. The Sunday schools 
were so unprepared for such an opportunity that 
in three annual examinations only one hundred 
and eighty-one have passed, which is nearly all of 
those who made the attempt, and only fifty-nine 
high schools are represented in this list. I be- 
lieve this work might be greatly increased if there 
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was a general adoption in that state of the Chau- 
tauqua Normal Outlines, which cover the very 
ground that I find mapped out in the three an- 
nual examination papers, with the exception that 
considerable Bible memorizing is added to the 
wholesome drills on Bible geography and Bible 
history. 

It should be said that this work done outside 
af schools should not for a moment be con- 
sidered as any substitute for Bible reading in the 
public schools. The North Dakota plan reaches 
only those who have already some Bible teaching, 
and only a very few of these. The only way in 
which we can reach substantially all the youth of 
the land is through well-selected Bible passages 
impressively read in the public schools themselves. 

The Colorado plan excels the North Dakota 
plan in that the Association of Public School 
Teachers has distinctly recognized, by resolution, 
the need of religious teaching—not the mere 
“study of the Bible as literature.” 

The same remark that was made in regard to 
the North Dakota plan applies to the Colorado 
plan, as to teaching only a small fraction of the 
youth. 

Gary, Indiana, is one step in advance of Colo- 
rado in that the religious teaching is done in the 
churches in school hours on week days, for two 
hours or less of the eight-hour school day which 
includes play and manual work as well 
as study. The Gary plan can hardly be a 
model for the average town because of the 
great expense involved in fhat churches are hir- 
ing specialists at $1,500 a year to conduct the 
Methodist and other. parochial day schools. It 
is a most interesting experiment, however, in that 
it shows how parochial schools and public schools 
may be combined. 

The plan of New York City goes beyond the 
three we have named. In the first place, by state 
law and the rule of the Board of Education and a 
provision in the city charter, every public school 
in New York City, from the primary to the col- 
lege, is required to read the Bible. It is signifi- 
cant that no visible opposition has been made to 
this threefold law. And New York City, is taking 
another step forward. The school teachers them- 
selves are offering to give religious teaching to the 
children of their respective faiths out of school 
hours in the schoolhouses. I was present in the 
Presbyterian Preachers’ meeting of New York 
City when this proposal of the Catholic teachers 
was applauded, and a committee was appointed 
to see if Protestants and Jews might not be in- 
duced to join in this notable plan by which the 
teading of the Bible “without comment” might 
be supplemented by unrestricted religious teach- 
ing in the only place where the youth of the com- 
munity can be adequately reached. Of course 
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each denomination would reach only its own chil- 
dren, except as churches of similar-creeds might 
unite together. 

The best plan of all comes from that quarter of 
the globe which has the habit of social leadership, 
Australasia. In New South Wales for half a cen- 
tury they have had, not mere Bible reading but 
Bible lessons taught in an unsectarian manner 
by the skilled public school teachers three half 
hours a week; and then pastors are allowed three 
half hours more to meet their own children in the 
schoolhouse during school hours for separate re- 
ligious teaching. This denominational teaching 
by pastors has not increased but has greatly de- 
creased sectarian feeling. Hundreds of testi- 
monials from educational officials, pastors and 
teachers proclaim that the association of teachers 
with cultivated clergymen, and of clergymen with 
each other in the schoolhouses, has been a benefit 
to all concerned. 

One open secret of the success of the New 
South Wales plan, which has extended to four 
Australian and one South African province, has 
been that a union committee has in each case se- 
lected appropriate Bible selections, not chiefly 
with reference to avoiding theology or physiology, 
but with reference rather-to child psychology. In 
these school Bible readings there are readings 
for “Juniors” and “Seniors.” Bible stories and 
Bible poetry have been used with reference to the 
now well-known interest of youth in what is 
heroic and altruistic. 

It is idle to say that the whole Bible should be 
put into the hands of the teacher, instead of “‘se- 
lections,” for everybody in the pulpit and the 
home and the school makes selections. The only 
question is whether selections shall be made care 
lessly or thoughtfully. Sunday school lessons 
are carefully selected by the International Lesson 
Committee, composed of eminent church leaders. 
Why should not the same care be taken in provid- 
ing Bible readings for public schools? We do 
not advise that such selections shall be made com- 
pulsory by either civil or ecclesiastical authority 
but only advisory; and they should be read from 
the Bible itself just as the Sunday school teacher 
should teach from the Bible,—not from a lesson 
quarterly. The usual legal provision in the 
United States is that Bible readings in public 
schools must be “without comment” but they need 
not therefore be without expression. They ought 
to be rendered in the very best elocution, after 
the fashion of the best Shakesperian readings that 
make Shakespeare seem like a new book and 
interpret it by the very voice itself. Furthermore, 
we have found that almost every Bible story can 
be interpreted by a few apropos verses of Bible 
poetry from the Psalms or Proverbs or the Pro- 
phets. 


a 


Frezdom, freedom for personal influence and for the unfolding of perscnal power is 


the thing for which we must strive above all else.—Adolph Matthais, (German) 1901. 
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IN THE OFFICE OF A PRINCIPAL 
WILBUR HELM 
Principal, Evansten, Illinois, Academy 
When the school or college ends its regular 
work in June the faculty and students as a rule 
leave the academic halls and enjoy a three months’ 
respite from the routine that has occupied them 
during the winter. But not so frequently the head 
of the institution or his office force. The summer 


months have their special duties of correspondence 


with prospective students and keeping open office 
for a quite steady stream of visitors who come 
in person to inspect the school and discuss their 
problems relative to securing an education. 

To one school head these days are so full of in- 
terest and so rich in opportunities to advise and 
aid worthy young people that he counts them 
quite as important as the winter days when the 
school routine has begun; and so much so that he 
prefers to take his vacation in the winter rather 
than miss the privilege of counseling these earnest 
young lives so eager to overcome the handicaps 
of environment and poverty, and launch them- 
selves out upon the sea of study, if only the ways 
and means and courage may appear. 

It may not be wholly uninteresting to describe 
some of these visitors as a proof that the days of 
ambition, earnestness, and self-sacrifice are not 
over. 

Here is a young man twenty-two years old who 
has a most romantic career. Born in a foreign 
country, he lost his father, a naval officer, at twelve, 
and his mother soon after, and started out to make 
his way in the world. As cabin boy, sailor and 
officer he went around the world three times, three 
times suffered shipwreck with very narrow es- 
capes ; joined the French army in Morocco; fought 
a duel with a French count; was wounded by na- 
tives in Africa; studied art in Greece and Italy; 
served in the United States army, securing the 
highest offices possible to a non-commissioned 
officer; was urged to attend West Point 
and make the army his career, but having been 
converted during his term of service he steadfastly 
refused such alluring openings, and now has come 
to the Evanston Academy to prepare for the min- 
istry, in which profession he has already had some 
experience. He waters the campus lawns at night, 
waits table for his board, and is eagerly awaiting 
his naturalization papers that he may become a 
member of the life-saving crew. To advise and 
help such a splendid character is a privilege which 
makes one forget the hot days in the office. 

Similar in some respects is the other foreign- 
born young man of twenty-five, who has also been 
around the world—who struck gold enough in 
Alaska to enable him to secure an education and 
fit himself for the law. And it is some comfort 
to the hard working school head to know that a 
very prominent professor in a neighboring univer- 
sity has urged him to attend this school, as he con- 
siders it the best in the land. 

Here comes the young business man of twenty- 
seven, who is full of perplexity as to whether he 
should continue in his work, which is distasteful 
to him, or come to school at this age, secure his 
preparatory training at least, and take up a life 
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work as a teacher because he feels he 
can best serve his fellow men in_ that 
way. To advise a man with such a serious life 
problem is indeed no light responsibility. 

Another visitor is the earnest young man from 
the near-by large city who was forced some years 
ago to leave school upon finishing the eighth 
grade because of lack of means, and has worked 
during the intervening years. Now by working 
less each day he can attend school and prepare 
himself for the ministry. He has been directed 
to this school by his faithful pastor, and it is al- 
most pathetic to see how eagerly he looks for- 
ward to the school days which he at one time feared 
would never return to him; and how he plans his. 
hours for study and for manual labor. He does 
not think it any task, but rather the happiest pros- 
pect of his life. How impressive it would be if the 
boys who have all their expenses paid and then 
complain about school, could exchange places with 
this. young man for a time! 

There are those who are the sons of fortune, to 
whom cost is no item. The rich need the school 
man’s care and counsel as much as do the poor, 
and in many instances much more so. For such 
lads must learn that money is not the only basis. 
of judging people, must realize by contact with 
others less fortunate the real meaning of that 
much-quoted word, “democracy ;” must feel that 
without character and Christian conduct their 
money may be a curse to them. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR COLLEGE 
SOPHOMORES 
FREDERICK J, POHL 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

There is a tendency among educators to over- 
estimate the sophomore’s intellectual independ- 
ence and resourcefulness. He is credited with a 
mental grasp but slightly inferior to that of the 
junior. In reality there is much of the prepara- 
tory school student left in the sophomore. He 
should be regarded not as a little less than the 
junior but as only a kttle more than the fresh- 
man. He really has less spontaneous enthusi- 
asm for learning than the freshman has. Yet. 
while much time and energy is given to the 
writing of text-books for freshmen, too little is. 
expended in thoughtful planning for the presen- 
tation of literature to the sophomore. 

The problem of teaching literature in college 
is mainly a problem of the second year. How 
shall the study of literature be made vital to the 
sophomore? 

By making it subserve the purpose of the col- 
lege, which is the development of the ability to 
think. Every English teacher should _ believe, 
and make his students see that he believes the 
following statement, the ability to think is more 
important than acquaintance with literature. 

In practice there is a double rule that should 
determine the nature of the literature survey 
course: Only such information should be pre- 
sented by means of lecture or text-book as is ab- 
solutely necessary to an appreciation of the liter- 
ature itself, and no information should be thereby 
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presented which the student could glean for him- 
self from a thoughtful reading of the literature 
under the stimulus of suggestive questions. 


Literature should be the text-book, while criti- 
cal opinions should as far as possible be the pro- 
duct of each student’s reflection on what he has 
read. Thus he should follow the course pursued 
by every literary critic, which is first to become 
acquainted with the literature itself, and then, 
having thought for himself, to make a statement 
of his own impressions. The value will not lie 
in the correctness or astuteness of the opinions 
expressed, but in the fact that in order to ex- 
press himself at all he has had to think. 


The introductory course in literature in col- 
lege should be a survey of the whole field from 
Anglo-Saxon times to the present, and not as 
had been sometimes advocated, merely of the 
nineteenth century or some other period. A 
knowledge of chronology is valuable but not as 
important as it would appear from the emphasis 
that has been placed upon it. English instruc- 
tors ought to break the law of pendulums. That 
is, they should cease placing too much emphasis 
upon chronology without swinging to the other 
extreme of abandoning it altogether—From Ad- 
dress before College Section, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, November 27. 


> 


‘SCHOOL TEACHING IN MAINE 


The current Maine School Report shows that for 
the last school year 6,360 different teachers, 5,876 
of whom were women, were employed in the ele- 
mentary schools of the state. Since there was a 
reduction of 578 in the number of different 
teachers employed the conclusion is drawn that 
teaching service was on the average somewhat 
more continuous. This is regarded as an edu- 
cational gain. Frequent changes in the teaching 
force in a town or a school tends to make for un- 
rest and for the demoralization of school work. The 
employment of teachers for the entire school year, 
rather than from term to term, is regarded as an 
economical measure from both financial and edu- 
cational points of view. 

It appears from the report that the percentage of 
trained teachers is gradually increasing. Ten 
years ago a little more than twenty-two per cent. 
were graduates of normal or training schools, 
while last year practically one-third or nearly 
thirty-four per cent. were of that class. 

A careful analysis of the figures shows that 
these trained teachers are not all of them to be 
found by any means in the larger towns and cities. 
The impression that normal graduates are not to 
be found in any except the cities and larger towns 
is apparently not sustained by the facts since there 
were only 146 plantations and towns that were 
not served at some time during the year by a 
graduate of a normal or training school. 

As the report indicates there is a close connec- 
tion between the quality of the teaching force and 
the wages paid. The average salary for women 
teachers in the 146 towns and plantations not em- 
ploying trained teachers was $264.49 which was 
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$92.03 less than the average annual salary of wo- 
men teachers for the whole state. 

Moreover, it is of interest to notice that forty- 
three per cent. of those 146 towns assessed them- 
selves for common schools at a rate less than the 
average for the state and could without an exces- 
sive rate of taxation correct the implied deficiency. 
Of the fifty-seven per cent. claims were considered 
in connection with Equalization Fund apportion- 
ments and awards in many cases were made for 
the purpose of increasing teachers’ salaries. 

On the general situation of teachers’ salaries 
the report shows still improvement, the annual 
salary of women teachers increasing over the pre- 
ceding year from $345.93 to $336.52, 


The report suggests thatin view of the unenvi- 
able position held by. Maine in the matter of 
teachers’ salaries there should be no relaxation 
of effort until the schools can hold well qualified 
teachers in competition with neighboring states. 
Despite the gain in some of the towns and 
counties there were still last year two counties 
where the annual average salary of women 
teachers fell below $300. The report emphasizes 
the fact that the real test of the result of teachers’ 
wages is not to be made by an application of an 
average figure. The weakness is apparent when 
in any school the wage of the teacher is so low as 
to make impossible or extremely difficult a well 
sustained quality of teaching service through a 
period of years. 

The returns show for example that there were 
last year 1,119 teachers who were paid annual 
salaries of $250 or less and that there were 1,150 
others whose annual salaries did not go above 
$300. These salaries in the opinion of the state 
superintendent do not justify a reasonable expec- 
tation of a high grade of teaching service sustained 


year after year. The question raised by these 
figures is not so much one of 
justice to teachers as it is one of 


assuring to children a reasonable efficiency of in- 
struction and to the state a proper safeguarding of 
the education of its future citizens. Further com- 
ment implies that the state might well take under 
consideration the adoption of a minimum salary 
act with a view to eliminating more speedily the 
number of grossly underpaid teaching positions. 
Speaking of the professional activities of teachers 
the school report shows that for the year ending 
July 1, 1914, the last to which local certification of 
teachers applied, there were employed in elemen- 
tary schools 3,985 state certificated teachers. More 
than 4,000 teachers attended teachers’ meetings, 
while nearly 500 attended sessions of summer 
schools. In commenting on teachers institutes and 
summer schools the report states that in a teaching 
force that has so large a proportion of untrained 
teachers and that enlists the services of its num- 
bers for so short a period it is imperative that 
every reasonable means be taken to protect pu- 
pils from the unfavorable results of inexperience 
and lack of preparation. The conclusion that the 
teachers who attend the various institutes and 
summer schools are those who are particularly 
zealous in self improvement and that their in- 
fluence dees not extend to many schools that es- 
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pecially meed such influences is doubtless a cor- 
rect one. The fact that there are more than 2,000 
teachers whose work was not touched at all during 
the: year by these means of improvement gives 
point to the recommendation that the law be so 
amended as to make possible the holding of a 
larger number of local institutes with a view to 
reaching the more poorly paid and more remotely 
located teachers and the adoption of some means 
of enforcing or further encouraging the attend- 
ance of the class of teachers who especially re- 
quire the means of improvement offered by the in- 
stitutes. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT THE PANAMA- 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
HAROLD FRENCH 


Education in every phase will be predominant 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
at San Francisco during 1915. Each department 
is committed to the principle of instructing the 
millions of visitors in the various arts and sciences 
and their practical applications. From the incep- 
tion of this unique exposition, its directors have 
studiously endeavored to make it truly a world 
university which should teach the best ideas of 
modern thought from every angle by the most dis- 
tinctive object lessons. Architecture, the art of 
decoration, horticulture and agriculture, me- 
chanics, mining and metallugy,—in fact, every 
human achievement and activity will be compre- 
hensively represented in this square mile of 
palaces, courts and gardens beside the scenic Gol- 
den Gate. And the ruling motif of every exhibit 
and of its installers will be a co-ordination of in- 
centives to teach by precept and example better 
and wiser conditions of living, learning and work- 
ing. 
While the purpose of every department is to in- 
struct every visitor, as evidenced in the arrange- 
ment-of exhibits, the interest of professional edu- 
cators will center in the splendid Palace of Edu- 
cation. Within its walls, enclosing an area of 
nearly five acres, will be shown the latest approved 
developments of educational work and research. 
Distinctive features will be separately displayed 
in the most attractive manner, instead of monoto- 
nous duplications of samples of papers, drawings, 
etc. 

Each district will specialize upon some particu- 
lar branch of education, such as manual training, 
mathematics in the secondary schools or the 
classics. The entire field in each province will be 
assigned exclusively to the state or nation which 
admittedly excels in its methods. Monopolistic, 
as this system of exclusive assignments may ap- 
pear, it will in reality be the refinement of the co- 
operative principle, for each group of specialists 
will receive the active assistance of other workers 
along the same line in other districts to the end 
that each exhibit will set forth the latest word on 
the subject represented. It will be seen at a 
glance how far more effective this selective group- 
ing will be than the scattering of forces among a 
multitudinous array of multiplied features, which 
otherwise would be shown in a majority of the ex- 
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hibits of nearly forty nations and nearly fifty 
states. In this distinctive arrangement, the visit- 
ing public will be given a better understanding 
of the theory and practice of modern pedagogy. 
Furthermore, the pressing need of more liberal 
legislation will be emphasized most convincingly, 

Inasmuch as all educational methods are being 
put to the test of their social efficiency, these ex- 
hibits will be set forth jointly with the develop- 
ments of human welfare work in the Palace of 
Education and Social Economy. These interre- 
lated departments will be under the direction of 
Mr. Alvin E. Pope, recently the superintendent 
of Charities and Corrections in St. Louis. 

Educators who visit the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion may have exceptional advantages to com- 
pare the results demonstrated in each exhibit with 
others and to judge for themselves the possibilities 
of future advance. In the tests of efficiency in 
various educational methods. they may see more 
clearly than ever before the worth or demerit of 
every idea as applied in practice. 

Vocational training and guidance will occupy a 
prominent place in the Palace of Education. The 
importance of keeping children from drifting un- 
intelligently into their future work will be de- 
monstrated by striking examples. Many educa- 
tors who have specialized in the over long fallowed 
field of training for social efficiency are preparing 
the most practical solutions of industrial problems 
of today and tomorrow... In many ways they wili 
elucidate their methods of imparting more 
thorough comprehension of the industries of their 
environment. Teachers in agricultural regions 
will show how they are training their pupils to be- 
come more intelligent farmers; likewise, in manu- 
facturing and mercantile districts, other educators 
are to prove their success in adapting their 
classes to the conditions of commerce and varied 
industries. 

Never has the necessity of cultivating the 
humanities been more imperative than during this 
era of recrudescence ushered suddenly into the 
world by the European war. When every social 
relation, directly or indirectly, bears the imprint of 
almost universal conflict, the world may well look 
to this storehouse of culture and refinement at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and 
millions will come to this Palace of Education to 
gain fresh inspiration and impetus towards higher 
things. In every way the broadening of minds 
may be accomplished by a deeper realization of 
the value of philosophy, literature, language, his- 
tory and economics, as exhibited in monumental 
detail at San Francisco in 1915. Each phase of 
liberal education featured there will show the suc- 
cess of the world’s most efficient educators in 
their methods of training the will, memory and 
concentration of their pupils. Typical of all ex- 
hibits in its thoroughness will be the department 
devoted to the practical working out of the inter- 
mediate high school system in many states. The 
proper relation of classical studies to vocational 
subjects will be better understood by all who 
come to this hall of education to make their com- 
parisons. 

Elementary education will be shown in all its 
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grades from the kindergarten with the general 
idea of presenting the lower forms in a composite 
of ideal method. There will be model! classes in 
outdoor sessions as well as in rooms equipped with 
the most useful adjuncts. Great stress is laid by 
the exposition authorities upon the value of live, 
operating exhibits in every department. These 
exhibitions of live operating pupils and teachers 
inspected at their best will be particularly inter- 
esting. Special attention will be paid to second- 
ary education which will be featured in unique dis- 
plays. The elimination of waste in the high 
schools and the segregation of preparatory in- 
struction for those who expect to matriculate in 
colleges from the commercial and industrial 
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courses is to be brought out most distinctiveély. 
Other phases of educational work, such as the 
schools for defectives, the Americanizing of im- 
migrants and the development of correspondence 
systems and university extension work, will fill the 
large space that they merit. The administration 
and financing of our schools and colleges is fo he 
shown by a unique method of presenting statistics 
in a readily intelligible form. Moving belts, flash- 
ing lights, stereopticons and other mechanical 
contrivances will be the media of imparting a 
wider knowledge of the economics of education. 
Elaborate plans are being made for the entertain- 
ment of the thousands of teachers who will attend 
the National Education Association in Oakland, 


PRACTICALTARITHMETIC 


LOUIS C, KARPINSKI 
University of Michigan 


One of the most notable movements of modern 
times is the critical examination of schools with a 
view to some definite and precise knowledge of 
their achievements and short-comings. I call par- 
ticular attention to the studies suggested by Cliff 
W. Stone, S. A. Courtis and others for determin- 
ing standards of efficiency in the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic. Separate tests are de- 
vised for determining the rate of copying figures, 
the rate of speed in the addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division combinations, all within the 
range 0+0 to 9+-9, or 0X0 to 9X9. __—_— By testing 
thousands of children it has been found that in the 
third grade the rate of copying the digits 
(0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9), at random from copy, is 
roughly sixty-three digits per minute and varies 
in the other grades up to 102 digits per minute in 
the eighth grade. Similar standard scores are 
determined for the other operations mentioned. 
Any teacher can make these tests either with 
home-made material or with the pads which can 
be obtained from S. A. Courtis, 82 Eliot Street, De- 
troit. In any grade it will be found that the vari- 
ations in the scores made are astounding. Further 
it will be found that a low score in one test does 
not at all necessarily imply low scores in other 
tests. The individual and particular weakness of 
each child will be made apparent by this kind of 
work and subsequent drill, also individual, can be 
directed towards ministering to the need as re- 
vealed by the tests. It is evident that column ad- 
dition with single columns, double or triple, can be 
standardized in the same manner, and also regular 
type problems in subtraction, multiplication and di- 
vision. Even simple problems involving reason- 
ing as well as mechanical manipulation can be 
used to determine the relative speed in reasoning 
of the children. In all of this work the constant 
aim is to improve the standards of the class as a 
whole, to bring up the weaker members by con- 
tinued drill upon their individual points of weak- 
ness. In Detroit, Mr. C. L. Spain, has devised a 
Series of practise problems which are printed in 
pamphlet form by the city and distributed to the 
children of the public schools. 


Before taking up the use of short cuts I wish to 
put in a plea for the exceptionally gifted child. 
As teachers of arithmetic you are not particu- 


larly interested in becoming “ lightning calcula- . 


tors,” nor even in the methods used by so-called 
lightning calculators. Fundamentally you are in- 
terested in rational reasonable short cuts which 
you may use to lighten your own labors in the 
schoolroom or which you may give to your chil- 
dren. For speed in addition the first essential is 
to know the tables absolutely, and in my other dis- 
cusions I have indicated some of the devices which 
facilitate this study. Mental addition of any two 
two-place numbers should be practised im the time 
devoted tooral drill. Most pupils acquire this power 
rapidly, especially if urged to think from left to 
right which is the almost universal procedure im 
rapid mental work with numbers. Emphasis 
18 16 19 
should be placed on such sums as 14 15 12 
which will be of service in the rapid column addi- 
tion. 
In such a column as we have here, the 
fundamental combinations having been 
visualized in the vertical, column form will 
be read and combined, 17, 29, 44, 57, 69, 
78, 89; or from the top down, 11, 20, 32, 
45, 60, 72, 89 It will not be necessary to 
say 8 and 9 are 17, but 9 will be 17, just as 
8 
c a t is cat. 

In subtraction the Austrian method 
should be explained in the upper grades, 
even if the plan is not followed throughout 
the schools. Problems like 200 500 287 

193 193 193 
should be solved by completing the subtrahend to 
200 (or $2.00 as the case may be) and completing 
the work by addition. Pupils should be en- 
couraged to look for possible short cuts of this 
type. 

Approximation of results should form a definite 
and integral part of the work in multiplication and 
division. In this connection the aliquot parts of 


100 should be used but particularly 50 and 25, and 
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numbers, directly connected with these such as 75, 
51, 49, 26, 5, 2, 5. Estimating the product leads 
to thought on the work, and after the fundamental 
operations are automatic thought processes should 
be the. constant aim. To multiply by 50, annex 
two zeros and divide by 2; to multiply by 75 di- 
vide by 2, at the same time annexing the two zeros, 
and then divide the result by 2 again, adding the 
two partial products thus obtained. Thus 
834 by 75 is 41700, 50 times and this is readily es- 

20350, 25 times 

62050 
timated without pencil and paper as something 
over 61,000, which in any practical work is the first 
concern of the man who needs the result. Similarly 
in fractions to get } of 834 the simplest way is to 
take and (3 of $) of 834, giving 417+ 203}. 

The multiplication tables, as) auitoniafic; should 
be confined to the range 00 to 9X9, and the ex- 
tension to 12X12 is an absolute waste of energy 
and pernicious in that it diverts attention from the 
fact that we have a decimal number system. This 
decimal character of our system of numbers, limits 
the field of the necessary automatic number re- 
lations to the combinations, direct and inverse, of 
the numbers from 0 to 9. However any seventh 
or eighth grade pupil can be taught to multiply 
mentally any product up to 20 times 20. The rule 
is very simple and based upon a modicum of that 
algebra which some modern educators would dis- 
card, The rule in words is: For the product of any 
two—teens add the whole of one number to the 
units of the other and annex a zero; to this num- 
ber add the product of the units. Thus 19X17; 
to 19 add 7 and annex a zero, giving 260; to this 
product add 9X7 or 63; the product is the sum 
total of these two or 323. Algebraically we have 
that 10+a 

10 +b 


100-+10a+ 10b-Lab or 10 (10+a+-b) + ab. 

In the parenthesis the 10 +a is seen to be the 
whole of one number and b the units of the other. 
The extension of the rule to the product of and 
two twenties, thirties, . is evident. Thus 
2824 is 2032, or 640, to which must be added 
4X8 or 32; 57X53 is 5060, particularly simple 
because the sum of the digits is 10, giving 3000 
to which must be added 21. To complete the 
tables to 20 20 the product of any—teen by 1 to 9 
must be included. The correct way to treat these 
products is from left to right, and this is almost 
universally true of the rapid processes with num- 
bers. 8X19 should be thought, 80, 72, 152 and 
this series of numbers flashes before the computer 
more rapidly than it can be spoken. 

What I have said of the use of a little algebra 
brings me to the general subject of co-operation, 
between different subjects of the school curricu- 
lum and between the teachers of connecting grades. 
The departmental instruction in the seventh and 
eighth grades which is in force in many large 
school systems and definitely on the way in many 
others will materially assist in the introduction. of 
the elements of algebra, constructive geometry, 
elementary phenomena of nature, and the prob- 
lems of the market, the home and the school in the 
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arithmetic period. Teachers of broader training. 
in mathematics and science should fill these posi: 
tions. I do not mean necessarily college gradu- 
ates, although that would be desirable, but cer- 
tainly teachers whose interests in mathematics has. 
carried them beyond the algebra, geometry and, 
trigonometry of the high school into analytical 
geometry, physics and teachers courses in the, 
teaching and history of mathematics, 

Conferences between the teachers of 
grades are absolutely essential for bridging the 
difficulties of transfer from one grade to another, 
The high school teacher should connect the alge- 
bra work with the arithmetic of the lower grade 
and with constructive geometry. These numericai 
applications of the algebra may be trivial but for 
the child this may be the first real meat of the al- 
gebra work, We say that algebra is generalized 
arithmetic but that is the only reference to arith- 
metic that some students of algebra ever get. The 
eighth grade teacher consulting with the teachers 
of science (household included) and mathematics 
can discover the particular points which give diffi- 
culty, and information thus acquired can be put 
to immediate use in the classroom. In the high 
school the teacher of algebra may well co-oper- 
ate with the teachers of physics and chemistry, 
while the teachers of geometry should definitely 
co-operate with the teachers of drawing, manual- 
training and even dress-making. Throughout the 
schools, not my work, and your work but the edu- 
cation of these children as our work. 

One phase of possible co-operation is some- 
times neglected. I refer to co-operating with the 
child, definitely relating the tasks of the school 
room to his experience. A more sympathetic at 
titude towards his failure; more of discussion and 
real comprehension, and less of formal definition. 
More discussion about the bearing of arithmetic 
upon life, upon business life, mental life, (games and 
tricks with numbers) civic improvements, state and 
national life, geography and history. 

The desire for reality in instruction is by no 
means confined to arithmetic. The beautiful pri- 
mary readers, the supplementary reading in popu- 
lar juvenile journals, the modern geographies, the 
composition work, all bear witness to the desire 
to humanize the work of the schools by making 
this real to the child at his stage of development. 

Real, in arithmetic instruction, means first of ail 
real to the child, and secondly true in essentials 
to ordinary ‘business or family life. A problem 
may fail to meet the test of business and yet be 
desirable for instruction, but a problem that is not 
real to the child fails utterly. 

For testing I purpose to take for discussion a 
few problems whieh have been proposed as prac- 
tical. 

1. If 16 lb. of a certain kind of biscuit can be 
bought for $1.44, how much will 10 Ib. cost 
at the same rate? 

| protest that biscuits are not sold that 
way; substitute graham crackers by the 

10 or 11 Ib. box, as opposed to the same in 

package, with prices obtained from a real 

grocer, and you have a practical problem 
with which some of the children are famjl- 


iar, 
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2. Pastry flour at 44c.a101b. sack, and 
24 1-2 lb. at 98c. Discuss the relative prices. 

This is a practical problem, and both actual 
percentage of saving may well be consid- 
ered. 

3. A woman buys a lb. each of mustard seed, 
allspice and cayenne pepper, paying 60 c. for 
the three. The mustard seed costs 12 c. a lb., 

- and the allspice costs the same as the pepper. 

How much does the allspice cost? 

Now if any member of my family, on re- 
turning from the grocery confronted me 
with such a problem, I should be inclined 
to send for a physician: Groceries are not 
purchased in this way. No sane woman 
buys a pound of cayenne pepper for it 
would last for forty years. 

4. If a 4 lb roast cost 25c. a lb., and the 
bone was afterwards found to weigh 12 oz., 
what did the actual meat cost? and what was 
the percentage of waste? 

This is a real problem, and a good prob- 

lem. However, I would call your atten- 

tion to the fact that a good bone is not 
waste. Even a school-teacher can realize 
the value of a bone for soup! 

The high cost of living plays such a role in the 
conversation of today that the school may well 
use this interest in arithmetic. The percentage of 
saving by making purchases in quantity and co- 
operatively is an aspect of domestic economy 
which may Well be emphasized by the teacher. The 
journals devoted to popular uplift are too much 
interested in promoting the sale of advertised 
goods in small packages to care to emphasize this 
phase of economic buyirig. Teach the girl that 
by buying sugar in 25 }b. sacks at 5c. a Ib., in- 
stead of by the Ib, at 6c. a bb., the saving is not 
primarily 1c. a lb, as it is too frequently regarded 
but rather a saving of 20 per cent. on the purchase 
price of an important household item. Make such 
savings general and $1,000 will do the work of 
$1,200 ; $20 a week will do the work of $24 a week. 
The desirability of having material on hand may 
well be noted. It is no reflection upon an arith- 
metic lesson that it turns out to be one in domes- 
tic economy. Teach the girls to scan the grocery 
bills, the use of gas and electricity, and the meat 
bill for possible economies. The women will re- 
call the lessons with gratitude. No seed sown of 
that kind is wasted but, sooner or later, springs up 
to bear fruit ten-fold and one-hundred-fold. 

Real and vital instruction in arithmetic has very 
definite meaning for your schools. In the opera- 
tions with integers this demands that we confine 
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ourselves largely to numbers up to four places, to 
approximations, to much more oral work, and to 
some rapid mental work in the fundamental opera- 
tions. In fractions constant emphasis on fractions 
such as actually occur in business. In money no 
nonsense of carrying the work to the fourth deci- 
mal place. Taxes, interest, discount, insurance and 
proportion should be treated not in the way which 
some text-book. maker forty years ago fancied it 
should be treated but according to the way of the 
world now, here in Toledo, or wherever you may 
be located. The best practise of . enlightened 
business should be the goal of the school. 

I believe in the impractical in the schools. I 
believe in poetry, in music and art and literature 
and in certain impractical parts of algebra, .geo- 
metry and trigonometry which are a part of the 
history of thought and of the development of man. 
I may be pardoned for saying that I devote my- 
self to the highly impractical history of mathe- 
matics in the Middle Ages. But in arithmetic in 
the schools I believe in the practical. The arith- 
metic should correctly inform the pupil of the 
quantitative side of the world of business into. which 
he is so soon to be thrust. Take such a problem 
as this, 2-5 of John’s marbles equals 2-7 of James’, 
as solved in the ordinary analytic method of arith- 
metic. Such a solution leads to no understand- 
ing of life and gives no information. But treat 
the same problem by elementary algebra and I say 
that the problem does lead somewhere... It opens 
up vistas of such problems which occur in physics, 
in chemistry, in electricity. One of the greatest 
electrical geniuses of the present day, Steinmetz, 
is greatest because of his power in manipulation 
and application of mathematical formulas and 
principles to electricity. Any engineer, any physi- 
cist, any great chemist, will tell you that algebra 
and geometry and trigonometry are indispensable 
tools of these sciences. Comprehension of the 
laws of nature involves the understanding of al- 
gebraical formulas. The algebra does lead some- 
where; the cube root, annual interest, the partial 
payments, the long and absurd definitions, and 
many of our problems,in arithmetic lead nowhere. 

Give the child a chance for his life! Let the 
school work be not unrelated to life, but a vital, 
integral part of life! Some of you may have the 
gift of taking an uninteresting and fictitious sub- 
ject, and making ét interesting to your children. 
But what a waste of power. Take the problems 
of life, and throw new light upon them. You 
will make life more worth living here and now, 
and future generations will arise to call you 
blessed. 


a. 


Whispering is the most constant outlet for left-over interest and love of action. In 
its simplest form it is merely a result of as yet imperfect self-control and deserves patience 


aad unfailing help from the teacher as guide and prompter in the process of habit-forma- 
tion.—Frances M. Morehouse, Normal, Illinois. 
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WHAT Is A HIGH SCHOOL? 

No term is more loosely used than “high 
school.” There is reason for this looseness. 

Originally a high school was a college prepara- 
tory school. In Massachusetts and in other lo- 
calities there is still an heroic effort being made 
to limit its mission to college preparations. 

The standardization mission is largely focused 
upon that aim. The college entrance associa- 
tions in New England, in the Middle States and 
in the Central West are devoting their energies to 
the labelling of high schools as “certificated” and 
“non-certificated schools” which means that a high 
school that does not prepare an adequate num- 
ber of students sufficiently well from the college 
standpoint is under the ban, is not in good stand- 
ing. There is nothing educational at present, that 
gives an inspiring locality quite as much satis- 
faction as to see in the local paper that its high 
school has been “recognized” by the college as- 
sociation of the section. 

From this standpoint it is easy to differentiate 
a high school from all other public schools. But 
outside of a few localities, and of large cities in 
other localities, there are few high schools on 
that basis. 

At the other end of the line, every public school 
that takes graduates of elementary schools for 
One Or more years is styled a high school, and 
when the United States Bureau of Education lists 
10,000 and more high schools it uses this last 
classification. 
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The two interpretations of the high school have 
slight kinship, and the indiscriminate use of the 
term is creditable to no one. There would seem 
to be no chance for a difference of opinion as to 
this statement. 


Nevertheless it is as unfair not to classify the 
non-preparatory high schools as to confuse them 
with the others. 

It is as absurd as it is inhuman to claim that there 
are no first-class high schools that do not fit for 
college. A scientific high school or a_ voca- 
tional high school that secures four years of 
equally earnest work as the classical school is 
entitled to as high standing as though it pre- 
pared for Amherst or Vassar. 

The classification on the basis of college en- 
trance, therefore, will not be accepted in the 
United States because it is un-American. 

Are we, therefore, hopeless in discriminating 
between the strong and the weak high schools? 
There would seem to be no excuse for any im- 
portant recognition of a high school that gains 
only one year’s work unless that year is articulated 
with some more important high school for which 
it specially prepares and in which case it might be 
recognized as a branch of the real high school. 

Fortunately the air is clearing" somewhat. 
Where there is to be but ome year of extra 
work the seventh and eighth grades are being 
emerged with it, sometimes with the tenth year 
also, making a junior high school. 

It is not only the small high school or the one- 
or two-year high school that needs special atten- 
tion but students who stay in a first class high 
school but one or two years are also out of place. 

Here is a high school that stands at the head 
of the list as a college preparatory high school. 
It reports 1,000 students and receives high rank 
as a very large college preparatory high school. 
But only 100 of the 1,000 will ever go to college, 
and less than 100 of 1,000 stay four years. Fully 
300 only go one year and 300 more only go 
two years. These 600 go out into the world with 
no recognition that they have done any high 
school work, and the high school hypocritically 
pretends that they are preparing for college. 

It is currently believed that the entire 600 would 
stay two years if they could, thereby, earn a 
diploma from a junior high school. 

To us it is entirely clear that there should be 
a statesmanlike consideration of all the problems 
of classification which the 10,000 high schools 
present. This is not a collegians problem, 
it is not a college preparatory high school prob- 
lem, it is not a vocational high school problem, it 
is a commissionary problem. All kinds of high 


schools should be required to present their 
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claims, and then some great men and women 
should sum up the case and no finding should be 
final until all representatives are unable to chal- 
lenge successfully the finding of the commission. 
All is chaos now. No specialists or experts have 
any right to meddle with these problems. Great 
men, alone, should hear all evidence and pass up- 
on it. 


THE BATAVIA SYSTEM* 


We were among the first to visit Batavia, and 
among the first to report upon it in extenso. 
In the columns of the Journal of Education and 
upon the platform we have done much by way of 
commending the Batavia system and it is with 
keen satisfaction that we announce the publication 
of an admirable description of the Batavia sys- 
tem by its author, Joha Kennedy, whose vision 
gave to Batavia a system of school administration 
and classroom management which will revolu- 
tionize the school attitude of many teachers and 
of a multitude of pupils if it can have an intelli- 
gent application. There have been many mis- 
representations of Batavia, as of every heroic 
educational departure, and there has been noth- 
ing hitherto, to which those could be referred 
who sought the truth, but that handicap will no 
longer exist. Whoever is ignorant of the strik- 
ing features of the Batavia system will not sin ig- 
norantly hereafter. It is a book that will be in 
every educational library and that should be in 
every public library. 


eBatavia item of Instruction.” By John Kennedy. Cloth. 300 
—— I Price $2.00. Syracuse, New York: C. 


JUDGE LINDSEY’S SCHEME 


We have been asked by several people to write 
about Judge Ben B. Lindsey’s educational scheme 
which is being held in contempt by many of our 
contemporaries. 

Our readers well know that we have supreme 
admiration for the noble work Judge Lindsey has 
done through the Juvenile court and our admira- 
tion has never wavered nor abated, but we do not 
regard him as in any sense an authority on edu- 
cation and we cannot conceive of any’ influence he 
can have in the introduction or promotion of an 
educational scheme. Since we see nothing to 
hope for or to fear therefrom, we see mo excuse 
for discussing it. We are prompt to promote 
where there is hope and to attack where there is 
fear, but we never intentionally waste time or space 
where there is no occasion for hope or fear. 

OREGON’S FIRST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Superintendent Rutherford, McMinnville, Ore- 
gon, has inspired, organized and established the 
first junior high school in the state, and he has in- 
duced the Board of Education and citizen tax- 
payers to provide a fine building therefor, which 
‘was dedicated on November 17. The public is 
enthusiastic over it and the day is not distant 
when the junior high school will be a feature in 
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all parts of Oregon. In addition to the regular 
studies of the eighth and seventh grades, the stu- 
dents of these grades can elect one of the follow- 
ing: German, Music or Art. Eighth grade pupils 
may take Stenography or Typewriting. In the 
ninth grade the girls may take Household Ac- 
counting instead of Algebra. Other elective 
studies in this grade are: Ancient History, Book- 
keeping, Typewriting, Stenography, German, 
Music and Art. Domestic Science and Manual 
Training are required. 


LOCKE IN TORONTO 


Dr. George H. Locke, now librarian in Toronto, 
is widely known East and West having been edi- 
torial associate of Ginn & Company in Boston, 
and assistant professor in the University of Chi- 
cago before going to Toronto. To those who 
recall his rare combination of dignity and wit, the 
following from the Toronto Courier will be inter- 
esting :-— 

I spent an evening up in Dr. George 
Locke’s Reference Library on College 
Street last night. Strictly speaking, it 
is Mr. Carnegie’s library, and, strictly, 
speaking, Dr. Locke is more often called 
“Mister” or “George.” But without the 
chief librarian the library would seem to 
lack its heart, and without the Doctor— 
which he has earned these many times 
over—Locke would be just one of the 
world of good fellows, with never a hint 
of the powers and diginities he carries. 
That library is the quietest place in the 
city. You could fall asleep there with 
perfect ease. Even the ribald shout of 
an irreverent street car outside is clipped 
of its harshness by the calm walls of the 
library. People here tip-toe up and down 
and speak in whispers. Young women 
handle the volumes as though each 
was a baby and the place a sort of creche. 

But it is the books and Locke that make 
you fear to raise your voice, a sort of 
quiet dignity on the part of the books 
which appear to say: “We know every- 
thing. We know all about you and 
everybody. We have been in existence 
a long time and will still be here when 
you are gone.” Cheerful thought! But 
Locke is their shepherd, moving about 
like a radiant ghost, touching ‘em now 
and again with a long forefinger as they 
stand quiet on their shelves. It seems 
to me like a sort of conspiracy between 
the books and Lo~ke to make the world 
love books better aud elusive fortune less. 
We can see him vividly through this pen picture. 


A GREAT NEW JERSEY REPORT 


Hon. Calvin N. Kendall, state commissioner of 
New Jersey, in the Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation for 1913, gives the world an educational 
document of such abundant information, keen dis- 
crimination and masterful force as to give it 
rank in the forefront of educational thought. 
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PRESIDENT A. R. BRUBACHER 

Superintendent A. R. Brubacher of Schenectady 
has been selected to succeed the late Dr. James 
Milne as president of the State Normal College 
at Albany. This is one of the great professional 
educational institutions of the country. None 
has greater possibilities or promise as Mr. Bru- 
bacher has been recognized for some time as one 
of the ablest educational administrators in the 
country, a man with broad and clear vision, a pro- 
fessional leader of exceptional ability. His presi- 
dency of the State Association of New York this 
year is one of his best demonstrations of leader- 
ship. 

REGISTERING MUSIC TEACHERS 

A movement is on foot in Texas to have the 
next session of the Legislature provide for the 
registration of all music teachers. It is proposed 
that in the application for registration the ap- 
plicant should state his or her claims for the nmght 
to teach, must state where, with whom and how 
long they have studied; what diplomas, if any, 
they have. In other words, the applicant should 
state his or her own story, just as they see fit. 

That the applicant must swear to this statement 
before a notary public. 

That false statements should be considered a 
misdemeanor—that is, punishable by a fine of 
$500 or imprisonment for one year, or both. 

That every music teacher should be compelled 
as are the members of other professions, to dis- 
play, in a prominent place in their studios, a certi- 
fied copy of their sworn statements. 

That any person can get a copy of the state- 
ment made by any teacher through the secretary 
of State, by sending a request for same, accom- 
panied by the sum of fifty cents. 


LOCKED TO DEATH 


Ten inmates of the Florida Reform School died 
in a fire, which burned the institution, because the 
boys were locked in their room and the key 
two stories below, according to a statement which 
appears to be official. Two officers and eight 
boys were locked into a room whose windows were 
barred. If this is true, no punishment can be too 
severe for those whose ruling made it possible. 
We have known of just such conditions in two 
other institutions of the same class and when we 
expressed our mind freely we were laughed at by 
the officials, who said we knew nothing of the con- 
ditions, that it was a condition and not a theory 
that they had to deal with. If the Florida holo- 
caust does not put a stop to this we hope everyone 
in authority hereafter will be convicted of murder 
in the first degree if there is a repetition of this. 
Indeed, we are not sure that some convictions of 
murder in the first degree would not be wholesome 
in this case if the facts are as reported. 


a. 
> 


If you want the best suggestions on the study of 
corn to be had anywhere you can have them by 
sending a post card to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., asking for Farmers 
Bulletin 617, School Lessons in Corn, 
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TRAINING FOR COLLEGE TEACGHIN 


So far as we know, the first time in American 
history that’ a college faculty has undertaken to 
study the art of teaching is in the case of the junior 
members of the faculty of the Pennsylvania State 
College, where President Edwin E. Sparks has ar- 
ranged for all members of the junior faculty to 
form a class in which once a week the head of the 
Department of Education, Dr. Lewis W. Rapeer, 
will discuss with them.professionally and pedagog- 
cally “practical methods of instruction.” It will 
be interesting to see how these college professors 


adapt themselves to the student of education atti- 
tude. 


MUSSELMAN IN TEXAS 


Mr. Hugh Thomas Musselman of Dallas has 
been able to combine the two educational maga- 
zines Of Texas, to rally all educational forces 
around him, to dévelop a spirit of state conscious- 
ness in a noble fashion. It is highly encouraging 
to see a man achieve so much for a state in three 
years as he has achieved. 


— 
> 


ON TO CINCINNATI 


Superintendent H. M. Maxson of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, and Miles C. Holden of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, are arranging for a joint party 
from New York, New Jersey and New England 
for Cincinnati over the Pennsylvania line, leaving 
New York, Sunday, February 21, at 2 p. m. For 
particulars write one of these philantropic mana- 
gers, 


> > 


FESS THE LEADER 
Hon. S. D. Fess, president of Antioch College, 
was elected two years ago by 790 votes which was 
entirely satisfactory then. ‘This year he led by 
15,245 which all in all, is probably as great a Con- 
gressional triumph as there was in the country. 


> 


Ultimately every school must have a system 
that will keep some record of its graduates and 
their success. Private schools are now far ahead 
of public schools in this regard. 


Indiana will not aid any county in establishing 
an agricultural school unless there is such a com- 
munity interest as to desire it enough to help it 
and be loyal to it. 


There appears to be no question but that 
President-Congressman S. D. Fess of Ohio will 
be elected to the United States Senate at the next 
vacancy. 


The university consolidation bill of Montana 
was defeated by more than 15,000. The scheme 
is not popular anywhere. 


Ohio leads America in insistence upon trained 
teachers for all her schools. 


National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 


ence, Cincinnati. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ AGRI- 
CULTURAL CLUBS 
42,00 MASSACHUSETTS BOYS AND GIRLS AT 
WORK. 


Probably the most far-reaching work which is now 
being done for the development and progress of agri- 
culture is the work with the boys and girls. Someone 
has said, “Give me the boy and I will shape the destiny 
of the nation.” A recognition of this possibility, and of 
the fundamentality of agriculture, and a realization that 
42,000 boys and girls have been actively engaged in some 
practical agricultural work during the past year under 
the direction of the Agricultural College, yields a rosy 
picture of the future of the Old Bay State. Massachu- 
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profits, exhibits, and story of the work, enter into the 
awarding of the prizes, and the boy or girl making the 
best total score is automatically made president of the 
Massachusetts Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 

There are also awards to cities, to towns and to 
schools. There were forty-three cities and towns and 
175 schools entered for competition this past year. There 
were 226 other cities and towns which did club work but 
did not enter the contest for state premiums. The 
score card used in judging the contests allows 2,000 
points for perfect results. This possible score is based 
on the number of children between seven and fourteen 
years of age in the city or town, and the number of 
children actually enrolled in the schools, the number 
doing club work, products entered at local exhibits, num- 


GARDEN PRODUCTS GROWN BY THE BOYS AND GIRLS IN HADLEY, MASS. 


setts leads all the northern states in its enrollment of 
club members doing active, organized work. This is 
due to the spirit which is behind the movement. Nearly 
all of the work is carried on at the home with the 
school as the co-operative agent, the educators of the 
state being fully alive to the value of the club work in 
thus linking together the home and the school, Co- 
operating with the schools in each town or city is 
usually found a committee composed of business men, 
leading women, members of the Grange and other local 
organizations. Outside of the local community, the 
co-operating agencies are the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College through its extension service, the United 
States Bureau of Plant Industry, the State Board of 
Agriculture, and the different agricultural fair associa- 
tions throughout the state. This work is a distinct 
recognition of the fact that if the drift of the young men 
and young women of the country to the city is to be 
checked and the “back-to-the-land” movement is to be 
promoted, it must be done by making farming more 
prosperous and farm life more attractive 

There was a large state exhibit of prize products 
grown by the boys and girls in connection with the 
annual meeting of the State Board of Agriculture in 


Worcester. A number of factors, such as yield net 
ber of premiums won at agritultural fairs, the quality 
of work and the methods employed in supervision as 
shown by photographs and reports by teachers, super- 
visors and leaders. Silver cups are awarded in the city 
and town contests and money premiums in the school 
contests. The money is to be used in further promot- 
ing the work, in beautifying the school rooms or grounds 
or in any other constructive work in connection with the 
school. 

The city of Brockton with 2,529 club members and 513 
cultivating an area of one to six squate rods, and over 
ninety who had from one-tenth to one acre under culti- 
vation within the city limits. Forty of the ninety were 
members of the high school where a club of 108 was 
formed. The towns of Hadley and Groton had over 
eighty-five per cent. of all the boys and girls in town en- 
rolled in the club work. The work in Waltham was 
unique and adapted to the needs of the city. The para- 
mount aim was to emphasize the beautifying of the home 
and school grounds. Arlington, Milton and Millbury in- 
troduced the work this year m a very successful manner 
unde expert leadership The results in these three 
towns for the first year were very gratifying to those 
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in charge. The awards to cities, towns and schools 


are as follows:— 
Name of City or Town Club members Score 


Brockton (Large cup) ......... tae 2,529 870.5 


Waltham (Small Cup) ............+. 538 550 
LARGE TOWNS. 

Arlington (Large cup) ..:.....--+-+++- 300 $28. 

Milton (Small cup) ......-..--+eeeeeee 309 775 

Methuen (Special mention) ......... 1,300 646 
SMALL TOWNS. 

Hadley (Large cup) ....... 321 1,127.3 

Groton (Small cup) ........-..eccecee 220 997.8 

Millbury (Special mention) ..-....... 192 670.6 

LARGE SCHOOLS (More than eight saamaa’ 
core 

High School of Brockton (first, $20)........... 1,408.5 

Mark Hopkins School, —e Adams (second, 

Howard School of Brockton (third, 1,068.6 
Huntington School of Brockton (fourth, $5).... 652.4 
Goddard School of Brockton (fifth, $5)........ 608.6 

SMALL SCHOOLS (Two to eight rooms). 
Grammar School of Hadley (first, $20).......... 906.4 


Grammar School North Hadley (second, $15)... 855.9 
McKinley School of Brockton (second, $15)..... 847.9 


Marshall School of Brockton (third, $10)....... 787.5 
Number Four a of Wilbraham (third, 

Tarbell School of 681.8 
West School of Millbury (third, $10)..... ae 662.4 
Lutler School of Groton (fourth, $5)............ 589.6 
Chaplin School of Groton (fourth, $5)........... 558.1 
Ashford Street School of Methuen (fourth, 

G5) . ... sess 422.7 
Burbank School of Millbury (fourth, $5)....-... 423.6 
Weed School of Lowell (fourth, $5)............. 422.7 
Oakland Avenue School of Methuen Cane. 

Union School of Millbury $5) 400.5 

ONE ROOM SCHOOLS. 

Russellville School of Hadley (first, $20)...... 1,287.3 
Nash Street of Williamsburg (second, $15).... 1,153.9 
South School of Worthington (third, $10)...... 1,087.8 
Chicopee School of Groton (third, $10)........ 1,925.8 
Plainville School of Hadley (fourth, $5)...... 779.7 
Hartsbrook School of Hadley (fourth, $5)..... 766.6 
Moors School of Groton (fourth, $5).......... 753.9 
Moultonville School of Newburyport (fourth, 

West Street School of Hadley (fourth, $5)...... 630.1 


PROFESSIONALISM AMONG COLLEGE ATHLETES 


A. STEWART 
(In the Atlantic) 


Every man who has lived among college ath- 
letes knows that most of them have at some time 
received money, directly or indirectly, for athletic 
competition. Actual proof of professionalism in 
any one case is as difficult as proof of bribe-taking 
among aldermen. Payments are not made by 
cheque, and are often disguised in more or less 
clever ways. I know of one athlete who received 
a goodly sum for acting as watchman of a build- 
ing. His duty was to sleep in the building every 
night. In the day-time he played baseball with 
a professional team. I know of another who 
played a game with a_ professional team,—for 
which he was not paid. But after the game the 
manager went to his room and said :— 

“T bet you twenty dollars that you cannot jump 
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fully made. Both of these men afterwards went 
to college and signed a statement that they had 
not “competed in athletics for money, directly or 
indirectly.” I believe that at least fifty per cent. 
of the men playing college baseball are guilty 
of dishonesty of this kind. The evil, of course, 
rests not in the playing for money, but in the cool 
denial of the fact. 


BOY SCOUTS — III.) 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 
President Emeritus of Harvard University 

A scout is to be trustworthy. He must not be 
given to lying nor cheating, and he must do faith- 
fully every task to which he is assigned. When 
he is trusted on his honor he mist be sure to ful- 
fil the trust. The boy scout who lives up to that 
law will start very well on his adult life, and he 
will have acquired a habit which many adults in 
modern industrial life lack. 

A scout must be loyal. The feudal system had 
a great virtue,—loyalty to the king or queen, 
loyalty to the owner of the estate on the 
part of its tenants, loyalty to the class _in- 
to which one was born, and loyalty to superiors 
both in peace and war. Under the feudal sys- 
tem, birth fixed the class to which the individual 
belonged; but all members of every class were 
loyal to the class into which they were born. Such 
loyalty was illustrated to the highest degree in 
the feudal system of Japan. Indeed; loyalty was 
the prime virtue of the Japanese, and it still is, 
although the greater part of the Japanese feudal 
system, indeed almost the whule of it, has been 
voluntarily abandoned by the nation and _ its 
leaders. There are many signs that the virtue of 
loyalty is not so common in the democratic com- 
munities of today as it used to be under the 
feudal system; yet loyalty is one of the noblest 
of virtues, and one which yields to it possessor a 
great return in content and happiness. It will 
be a great thing for democracy if the Boy Scout 
movement succeeds in cultivating this virtue. To 
whom is loyalty due according to the scout law? 
To the scout leader, to the scout’s home and par- 
ents, and to his country. These are all natural 
loyalties, being loyal to teachers, to those we 
love, and to our native land. In a democratic 
society like ours, loyalty to the country is one of 
the highest forms of the virtue. As a rule, we can- 
not be loyal in the feudal sense to our governors 
and rulers, because feudal loyalty had a large per- 
sonal element, and the person who was the object 
of loyalty was permanent in his position, whereas 
in democratic forms of government the rulers are 
constantly changing. We no sooner acquire a 
measure of loyalty towards an actual ruler than he 
ceases to be a ruler. Moreover, we think of our 
rulers rather as our servants, or at best as our 
leaders. What, then, is the boy scout’s loyalty 
to his country to mean? It means love towards 
the country which has given the family or stock 
to which the individual belongs a foothold on 
the earth and the scene or setting of its develop- 
ment; which has secured in some measure life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to his for- 
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bears and to himself, and promises these rights 
to his descendants ;,which at any time may com- 
over that suit case.” 

The bet was taken, and the jump was success- 
mand his services in her defence, and is always 
trying to establish among the people public health, 
and public justice. We democrats seldom have an 
idealized person, like a king or queen, to whom we 
may feel loyalty ; but we always have a personified 
ideal to which we are intensely loyal, and we call 
it “our country.” When we try to represent in art 
that personified ideal, we always represent the 
ideal by a noble woman. Such must be the loyalty 
to country in which boy scouts are trained. 

Helpfulness is the next item in the scout law. 
He must be prepared at any time to share the 
duties of the household, to help injured persons 
and to save life. He must do “at least one good 
turn to somebody every day.” Is not that a good 
precept? If the boy seouts learn nothing but 
that, the movement will be worth while.—Address. 


DEFENSELESS NEW YORK 
The present discussion of our defenseless sea- 


-ports makes the following letter of 1793 interest- 


ing reading. 

This original letter, which is now published for 
the first time, is the property of George A. 
Brennan, principal of the Van Vlisengen School, 
Chicago, and historian of the Illinois Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, and great 
grandson of the writer of the letter, Colonel 
Sebastian Bauman. 

New York, March 2, 1793. 
To His Excellency Governor Clinton. 

Sir: I take the liberty to state to your Excellency a 
second time, that the carriages of the brass field 
artillery (under my care) are much out of order, and 
unfit for service unless they have a thorough repair. 
These carriages have been in use throughout the late 
war, and exposed to the weather which has caused the 
wood to be spungy and rotten. The horse harness 
wants overhauling, such as oiling and stitching. 

I would likewise represent to your Excellency that 
we have no cannon powder in the magazine, and as the 
state is frequently called upon to return that point of 
honor which foreign nations pay our flag on entering 
our port, it would not be amiss to have some powder 
in store for that purpose, as well as for any other occa- 
sion. Your Excellency is convinced of the inconvenience 
which has hitherto attended that business. 

It would not be improper to suggest to your Ex- 
cellency here, that our port is the first in the union, most 
conspicuous abroad and most frequented by foreign 
nations on account of its safe and easy access, particu- 
lariy in the winter season. Yet the port of New York, 
with all these. advantages is the most. defenseless, and 
cannot afford any shelter to a vessel which misfortune 
of war may cause to fly hither for protection. Nay! a 
ship of war may capture another in the very port. These 
ideas I suggested some time ago to the surveyor gen- 
eral of the state, and from the present complexion of 
things in Europe, they may soon be verified. Thus 
situated, would it not be advisable to apply to congress 
for a few iron eighteen-pounders of which there are a 
number at West Point of no use, and have them ad- 


vantageously placed here to prevent any uncivil or un- 
due encroachment? These suggestions or statements I 


Submit to your Excellency’s better judgment. Only 
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I must beg leave to observe that the regiment of 
artillery (I have the honor to command) has done, and 
is ready to do those honorary duties, but if too fre- 
quently called upon (which may be the case) it will be- 
come a hardship on the men who generally are 
mechanics, and who live by their labour. Therefore 
some small provision on that head would in my opinion 
not be improperly applied. 
I am with profound respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and very humble servant, 
S. Bauman, 
Colonel New York Artillery. 
We highly appreciate the privilege of publishing 
such a letter at this time. Principal Brennan has 
a most valuable collection of historical documents 
and treasures not to be seen elsewhere. 


“THE GLORY OF HUNTER” 
December 2, 1914. 
The Editor, Journal of Education, 
Dear Sir: In the Journal of Education of November 
nineteenth, 1914, there appears an editorial entitled, 


““The Glory of Hunter,” the opening sentence of which 


reads as follows:— 

“Hunter College, New York City’s big institution for 
young women, is receiving congratulations from the 
progressive educational world for placing on its list of 
credits for admission, work in Household Economics, 
Domestic Science, Dressmaking, Millinery and other 
branches of practical work.” 

This statement may be misleading; and in order that 
it may be clearly understood just what Hunter College 
has done in the matter of modifying its entrance re- 
quirements, some authoritative statement seems neces- 
sary. 

In the first place, Hunter College has taken no action 
which lists these practical subjects as acceptable in mak- 
ing up the fifteen units of secondary work required for 
admission under the single method of entrance in opera- 
tion until this year. That is to say, it does not allow 
applicants to offer, under the unit plan of admission, 
any of the practical subjects enumerated, for the reason 
that it has been found impracticable to estimate in units 
their academic value as a preparation for college work. 

Realizing, however, that it is possible for a student 
to prepare herself adequately for college, even if she 
varies her high school. course from our _ prescribed 
academic requirements, we have adopted and put into 
operation a second plan of admission which not only 
permits, but may even encourage girls in our high 
schools, who expect to go to college to take some of 
these practical subjects as a desirable complement to 
their purely academic work. 

Hunter College, therefore, now has two plans for ad- 
mitting students; an old plan and a new plan. The old 
plan requires the applicant to present fifteen units of 
purely academic work, which includes advanced work 
either in language (preferably Latin), or mathematics 
or science, and-which excludes the so-called practical 
subjects. Under this old plan, only one condition is al- 
lowed. The-new plan is very similar to that in force at 
Harvard, upon which it is modeled. The first require- 
ment under our new plan of admission is the possession 
of a diploma representing four years of high school 
work, with a course of study approved by oug Committee 
on Admissions. The second requirement is that the 
applicant must pass an examination with a rating of at 
least seventy-five per Cent. in four fields of study repre- 
sented by (a) four years of English, (b) four years of a 
foreign language, (c) a least a year of mathematics, 
(algebra and geometry), or physics or chemistry, and 
{d) one .of the following: an elementary foreign 
language, history, mathematics, physics or chemistry. 
under this plan, no condition is allowed. 
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In place of our own examinations, we accept those of 
the College Entrance Examination Board or those of the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
provided the ratings attained are at least seventy-five 
per cent. in each subject. 

This new alternative plan was adopted because it was 
apparent that certain young women of undoubted in- 
tellectual ability, who had not prepared themselves in 
accordance with our regular requirements, could not, on 
that account, be admitted to College. They appeared 
well able to undertake college work, but our rather 
rigid, traditional entrance restrictions either prevented 
or delayed their doing so. It seemed reasonable to us 
that, if an applicant could demonstrate in an examination 
her mental power in certain essentials of preparation for 
college, we need not concern ourselves about the other 
things she had studied for,her diploma. Our new plan, 
therefore, ignores the. unit. system altogether, yet, 
measured by that system, it enables the good student 
in the high school to spend a large part of her time, if 
she wants to do so, upon those practical subjects which 
are enumerated in the editorial referred to. 

Our recognition of these subjects is only indirect; 
but it will, in this city, probably have the same influence 
upon preparation for entrance to this college as_ if 
academic credits were given for them. It liberalizes and 
broadens the opportunities of the high school student, 
and at the same time, insists upon a high intellectual 
standard, A college should not so prescribe its  en- 
trance requirements as practically to determine for the 
high schools, the course of study their pupils must 
pursue, It should be satisfied if the graduate of the 
secondary school can show a training that will enable 
him to pursue college work with profit. 


It may seem, at first, that few students would be 
affected by this new arrangement; but last September, 
when it went into effect without warning, ten applicants, 
who, under the old plan, would have been rejected, were 
able to qualify for admission. This fact leads us to 
believe that, when this alternative method of entrance 
becomes better known and understood by the high 
school students of this city, many more will prepare 
themselves directly in this way, including in their work 
the study of those practical subjects which all women 
can study with advantage. The careers of those ad- 
mitted under this alternative method of entrance will be 
carefully watched and compared with those of the best 
students who come to us with the traditional prepara- 
tion. 

A function of the college is to give a liberal educa- 
tion, and it ought to relate its work, to some extent, at 
least, to the facts of life and to the work which the world 
must get done. It is not a cloister, but a place where 
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the student is supposed to get a breadth of view upon 
life. There are many who believe that this is helped by 
a broader preparation than the more conservative col- 
leges allow. This we may concede; but we should 
jealously hold that college is a place for intellectual and 
moral discipline which requires a strong intellectual and 
moral foundation. By our new plan of admission, this 
ideal is not endangered. Our scholastic standards will 
not be lowered. A more liberal preparation of its stu- 
dents should liberalize the spirit of a college, should 
make it more democratic, and prevént, to some extent, 
any tendency towards narrowness and caste which may 
show itself from time to time. 

Perhaps, after all, Hunter is not entitled to the glory 
so liberally accorded her; and if the award of that glory 
is based upon a misconception of the facts, it is only 
fair that the facts should be clearly understood as soon 
as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
George S. Davis. 
President Hunter College of the City of New York. 


A COMMON HUMANITY 


This world is made of common things,— 
Of water, earth, and air; 

And all that’s found the wide world ‘round 
Has habitation there. 


All men are made of common stuff,— 
Of love, and hope, and strife; | 

And birth of folk, and rank, but cloak 
A common human life. 


You think you're better than the rest? 
Or made of finer clay? 

Tut, tut, you meet upon the street 
Your equal every day! 


Because you're handsome, rich, or wise, 
You're on a different plan? 

Pshaw, friend, you’ve got the wrong yardstick 
With which to measure man. 


*Tis worth alone that elevates, 
But even here we find 

None is so low he can’t bestow 
Some value on mankind. 


We've all come from a common race, 
We have a common goal; 
Like comrades true let’s travel through 
This journey of the soul. 
—Willis E. Johnson, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


~~ 
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A CIVIC CREED FOR DENVER CHILDREN’ 


I am a citizen of Denver, of Colorado, and of the United States. 
It is my rig ‘tt and my duty to mike an honest living and to be comfortable and happy. 
It is my privilege and my duty to help others to secure these benefits. 


I will work hard and play fair. 


I will be kind to all, espzcially to little children, to old people, to the unfortunate, and 


to animals. 


I will help to make Denver a clean, beautiful, and law-abiding city. 
These are the best services Ican render to my city, my state, and my country. 


*On every copy of the New Coarse of Study. 
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INTERESTING SPELLING CONTEST 


Aaron W. Hand, superintendent of Cape May 
County, New Jersey, had an interesting spelling 
contest sometime ago. There were seventy-five 
contestants from twenty-eight townships in the 
county. 

A card disk containing a number, was sent to 
each entrant to be worn in a conspicuous place, 
when he appeared for the contest. The desks in 
the auditorium were provided with duplicate num- 
bers. Ten high school girls were appointed 
ushers, and as contestants appeared, a glance at 
the number worn enabled the ushers to escort the 
applicants to their proper seats without confusion. 
A committee of, eight . teachers constituted the 
examiners, and three judges were appv inted. 

First prize, $5; second prize, $3; third prize, $2; 
fourth prize, Webster’s High School D.ctionary, 
contributed by the American Book C mpany, 
and ten prizes of $1, each. 

The words were 100 in number. | In the j dllow- 
ing list, the figures which follow each wore ,indi- 
cate the number of contestants who spelled § in- 


correctly :— 
appear, 5 sincerely, 14 
representative, 22 impossible, “$5 
recent, 5 illustrate, 6 
reach, 3 hospital, 3 
Wednesday, 8 finally, 36 
receipt, 16 develop, 50 
mention, 6 convenience, f 
convenient, 16 committee, 20 
certain, 7 claim, 4 
business, 9 volume, 20 
service, 6 unfortunate, 17 
personal, 3 trouble, 5 
articular, 6 towards, f 4 
8 surprise, 3 
earliest, 8 signature, 7 
whether, 12 decide, 16 
shipment, 4 consider, 5 
pamphlet, 24 believe, 16 
necessary, 10 assistance, 14 
either, 7 arrive, 5 
refer, 14 application, ll 
separate, 23 tomorrow, 3 
terrible, 6 success, 7 
absence, 22 several, 4 
statement, 5 salary, f 
splendid, 5 prompt, 4 
receive, 10 promise, 8 
relative, 4 expense, 18 
recommend, 26 especially, 8 
president, 3 further, a 
practical, 17 different, 5 
pleasant, 13 


We have omitted words not missed more than 
twice by the seventy-five contestants. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


The condition of the school grounds, the school- 
house, out-buildings and school yard fence re- 
flects pretty accurately the character of the people 
of the district—Superintendent Davies, Sauk 
County, Wisconsin. 


D. J. W., Pennsylvania: It has impressed me that the 
Journal was never more wide awake and more helpful 
to those who wish to be informed with regard to the 
great educational movements and the tendencies of the 
dav, than it is at present. When it comes I always feel 
that it must be kept at hand until I have had opportu- 
nity to go completely through it. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS. By Assistant Professor William B. 
Cairus, University of Wisconsin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 12 mo. Cloth. S41 pages. 


Price, $1.00. 

This is an exceedingly attractive work on the litera- 
ture of America, from that of Captain John Smith— 
the first American writer in point of time—down to 
the days of William D. Howells, Van Dyke, Shailer 
Matthews and Robert Grant. Nothing better in his- 
tory, comment, or criticism of American writers could 
be desired. The scales of judgment are held with 
unvarying fairness. Criticism is used sparingly, and 
only when absolutely necessary. By grouping and 
correlating many scattered facts about the various 
authors, through which they are seen in their right 
proportions, the student cannot fail to be greatly as- 
sisted in his grasp of the subject. The work is hand- 
somely embellished with pictures of the authors and 
the scenes with which their works were intimately as- 
sociated. It is sure to win favor from the pupils of the 
secondary schools, in whose interest it has been pre- 
pared. 


THE FRENCH VERB: ITS FORMS AND TENSE 
USES. By W. A. Nitze and E. H. Wilkins. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Paper. 
40 pages. Price, 32 cents. Verb Blanks, 25 cents. 
This is probably the simplest and most logical treat- 

ment of the French verb, regular and irregular, that 

has yet been published. Its ideas are original and 
pedagogically sound, The usual order of conjugation 
has been changed, the —er conjifgation being treated 
as the first, the — oir as the second, the —re as the 
third, and —ir as the fourth, corresponding to the 

Latin conjugations from which they are descended. 

All verbs of a given ending, regular or irregular, are 

included in a single group and are learned together, 

which in the words oi the introduction, “should pre- 
vent the development of the common feeling that the 
irregular verbs are one riotious horde of enemies.” 
The arrangement of the paradigms is apparently 
original with Professor Wilkins, appearing also in his 

“Botes on Italian Grammar’ (Harvard University 

‘s), the eight tenses forming a capital F, which 

rs together the stem-rclated tenses on _ horizontal 

and all the tenses of each mood on a verbical line. 
nse names are those recommended by the Joint 
ittee on Grammatical Nomenclature, of which 

\kins was a member. 

blanks which conform to the arrangement of 


ligms of the text may also be obtained from 
shers. 


1. Briggs of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 16 mo. Cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. 

nique little work, in which the letters of 
a number of Youthful writers are subjected to a test, 
with the aim a helping such writers to improve their 
correspondence, and making it more worthy of them- 
selves, and more approved to those with whom they 
correspond. In youth, habits are crystallizing, and the 
habit of composition as well as any other. To be able 
to write a good letter is quite an acquisition, one that 
demands thought and plan and the use of the best 
in language. And to call the young people’s attention 
to this is the sole aim of this interesting little work, 
in which some fifty letters of young people are given 
for what is styled a laboratory test. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. By Charles G. Cook, of Boys’ High 
School, New York. New York: D. Appleton & 
12.mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 346 pages. Price, 

.25. 

A treatise of chemistry prepared for students of the 
second year in high school Its chief aim is to break 
away from the old theoretical metfieds of instruction 
in this subject, and to deal more largely with those 
things that belong to the student's life and environ- 
ment. It begins with such ordinary things as water, 
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salt and air, and passes on to more intricate scientific 
matters such as carbon and fuels. Then follow chap- 
ters on food, fibers, building «materials, paints, photo- 
graphy, etc. Laboratory exercises and demonstrations 
are in one appendix, and chemical arithmetic in an- 
other, for those who may need such in advanced work. 
The author’s textual matter is at once both simple 
and graphic. The illustrations—131 of them in all—are 
a great illuminant to the text. Nothing too good can 
be said of these. In fact the entire work is exceed- 
ingly valuable, at once creditable to its author, and 
decidedly helpful to the student. 


THE GRAND ASSIZE. As reported by a humble 
clerk. By Hugh Carton. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Cloth, 12 mo. 279 pages. Price, 
1.35 net. 
his book, quite different from the usual puvlishing 

from this source, is neither a novel nor quite a series 

of essays. It is rather the author’s conception of the 
final analysis of the judgment of human society. The 
judge does not accuse or condemn. Each man tells 
his.own story, seeing his deeds for the first time in 
their real light. The various characters, the Pluto- 
crat, the Philistine, the Agitator, the Parasite, the 

Drunkard and the Party Politician are among those 

who pass before the court. Each is made to see the 

point wherein he erred, the injustice worked and the law 

transgressed. It may be said to be a book with a 

vision. 

GEOMETRY OF FOUR DIMENSIONS. By Henry 
P. Manning, Associate Professor of Mathematics in 
Brown University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 348 pages. Price, $2.00. ; 
Students of Geometry were content with following 

Aristotle and other great mathematicians, that there 
were but three dimensions—length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. But the nineteenth century introduced the belief 
in a fourth dimension—an N dimension, and opened up a 
mathematical controversy that has continued to the 
present. The author of this mew work devotes his 
thoucht to the fourth dimension, and endeavors to main- 
tain it in opposition to the common Euclidian theory. 
Just what value there is in the new theory is not readily 
apparent to the average geometrician. It appears at 
first sight to be purely an abstruse consideration, fit only 
for a battle of the intellect. But our author maintains 
that the fourth dimension consideration is necessary for 
the perfection of geometrical instruction; that while 
analytic geometry may seem to be free from difficulty, 
and may seem to give a fair degree of certainty, it can- 
not compare with the synthetic geometry for absolute 
certainty, such as can be secured by the fourth dimen- 
sion, belief and method. The book is one for mathe- 
maticians—and we surmise for advanced students of the 
subject. 


PLANTATION STORIES OF OLD LOUISIANA. 
By Andrews Wilkinson. Decorative cloth. _ Illus- 
trated and decorated by Charles Livingstone Bull. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co: Large 12 mo. 338 
pages. Price, $2.00 net. 

These nature and animal stories are intended for 
children, but their underlying philosophy and humor will 
charm every member of the household. They remind us 
of the famous Uncle Remus stories, and Old Jason may 
justly be considered his rival. They form a distinct con- 
tribution to folk lore. Some have thought that these 
stories will take rank with Kipling’s Jungle Books. The 
author gives us stories in the Creole dialect which, 
though little known, will help to interest the reader to 
the very end of the volume. 


COLERIDGE’S RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER. Christabel and Kubla Khan. Edited 
and annotated by Herbert Bates, Brooklyn Manual 
High School. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 88 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

This is an addition, and a welcome one, to Long- 
man’s English Classics. It is ably edited. The intro- 
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duction deals with Coleridge and his place in English 
literature, while each of the three poems has a history 
of how and when it was written, beside an estimate of 
its value. The annotations are an excellent feature. 
As an English writer Coleridge commands a high 
place, and to properly appreciate. his works requires 
just such aid as this editor gives. 


THE FIRST REPORT OF THE BRUSH HILL 
BIRD CLUB, MILTON, MASS. Large 8 vo. 
123 pages. Paper, $.50. Cloth, $1.00. 

This so called report is in reality a hand book on 
bird protection. The feeding of birds, national and state 
game laws, migration of birds as well as an account 
of the Brush Hill exhibition last winter, are some of 
the subjects treated. It is illustrated with six photo- 
graphic plates. The address of the general manager 
of the club is Readville, Mass. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Teaching of Poetry inthe High School” By A. H. R. 
Fairchild. Price 60 cents.— Vocational Arithmetic. H. D. Vincent. 
Price 55 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

‘The High School.” By John Elbert Stone. Boston: D.C. Heath 


Co. 

“Child Training as Exact Science.””’ By George W. Jacoby. Price 

“Tales an erse from Sir Walter Scott.” Arran by Webs 
& Coe. New York: American Book Company. teed 

“Tourists Vade Mecum of Italian Colloquial Conversation.” 
By N. Valgimigli. New York: SirIsaac Pitman & Sons. 

‘Bed-Time Bible Stories for Little Children.” By Gertrude Smith. 
Price, 50cents. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 

“The Grand Assize.” By Hugh Carton. Price $1.35. "New York: 
& Co. 

*“‘How to Teach American History.””’ By J. W. Wayland. Pri 

‘Japan merica.’* ted by N. Masaoka. P -25. 

“The 3on-Runkel Primer.’’ Price 32 cents. : 
Foresman & Go. ™ nts. Chicago: Scott, 

‘*Routledge’s New Dictionary of the English Lan e.” Fdi 
by Cecil Weatherly, Price $1.25. New York: E. P. Dutton & bg 

“Intermediate Song Reader.’’ (New Educational Course,) Fdited 
by J. M. McLaughlin. Price 32 cents.—‘‘Gulliver’s Travels, Kdited 
by E. K. Robinson. Price 40 cents.—‘‘Karly New England Schools.’ 
By W. H. Small. Prics $2.00.--'‘A Spanish Commercial Reader.” By 
E. S. Harrison. Price 90 cents. New York: Ginn & Co, 


REVISED AND ENLARGED 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


By Arthur W. Dunn 


Formerly Director of Civics, Indianapolis Public 
Schools 


This book departs from the traditional method of pre- 
senting civics. It was written in the belief that it is more 
important to arouse interest in the social order of the com- 
munity, than to emphasize minor details regarding the 
routine duties of officials. 


It presents the elemental ideas regarding community life, 
the meaning of citizenship, the relations between the citizen 
and the community, and the services performed for the citi- 
zen by the government. It awakens within the 
sciousness that he is a part of a social unit. It develops his 
powers of observation and inspires him with a proper sense 
of his responsibility as a member of society. 


Frank P. Goodwin, Woodward High School, C. inctunati, Ohio - 
By emphasizing the relation of the citizen to his etn. 
munity rather than basing civic training on the study of 
governmental functions only I believe that Mr. Dunn has “ima 
sented a better method than has heretofore been offered a 
the teaching of civics. 


Cloth, Illustrated, xv:+333 pages Price, 0c. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


New York 


Boston Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
fifteenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


DECEMBER. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
O. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 

-21: City Superintendents’ Associa- 
wo of Illinois. School Board As- 

sociation. High School Conference. 

At Champaign-Urbana, 

-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
at San Antonio; W. F. Doughty, 

Austin, state superintendent. 


28-30: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
iation, Atlantic City; Miss 
A. Allen, Hoboken, 


pres.; H. J. Mead, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


-31: American Economic Associa- 
gt 4 Princeton, New Jersey; John 
H. Groy, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 
-81: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
oe Association, Harrisburg. 


99-31. Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association of 


America. University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. William Guild 
Howard, Harvard University, 


Cambridge, Mass., secretary. 


80-31: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and it Af- 
filiated Societies, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, professor 
of Nature Study, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., pres. 


FEBRUARY. 


Directors’ 
State 


Department. 


Educational 


Pennsylvania 
Association. 
12-13: Kansas Association of School 
Superintendents of First and Sec- 
ond Class Cities, State Normal 

School, Emporia, 

20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 

22-26: N. E, A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Cincinnatf, Ohio, Dur- 
and W. Springer. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

APRIL. 


25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 

JUNE. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

ORONO. The University of 
Maine is doing more extension work 
than ever before. In agriculture 
twelve people give all their time to 
extension work, The Department 
of Education is giving definite work 
to teachers in a number of exten- 
sion centers. The departments of 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering 
and Chemistry are conducting ex- 


tension classes at a number of 
places. Many individual lectures 
before clubs and associations are 


given by faculty members. 

On the evening of December 3, 
Dean James S. Stevens, Professor 
of Physics, assisted by Mrs. Stevens, 
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gave an At Home in the. Physics 
section of Aubert Hall, the new 
Physics-Chemistry Laboratory. 
Five hundred invitations were 
issued, and judging by the crowd 
present, all must have accepted. The 
twenty rooms and _ laboratories of 
the four floors were open for in- 
spection. Members of the depart- 
ment were on duty in each room giv- 
ing information and _ explanations. 
The building is peculiarly well fitted 
for work in physics. 

John Mellett, the Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, in charge of the 
work in Journalism, is developing 
much interest in this important sub- 
ject. He came to the University 
from long service on the Indian- 
apolis News. His practical experi- 
ence united with his _ splendid 
academic training, fit him admirably 
for the journalism work, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MANCHESTER. The supreme 
court of this state has handed down 
a decision upholding the election of 
Superintendent Charles W. Bick- 
ford of this city by the school board 
last June. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Following are the 
officers elected at she recent meeting 
of the New England Association of 


School Superintendents, These 
officers were elected: Valentine 
Almy of Providence, president; 


George L. Farley, of Brockton, vice- 
president; Henry C. Morrison, of 
Concord, N. H., state superinten- 


dent of schools, secretary and 
treasurer; Ulysses G. Wheeler, of 
Newton, Josiah W. Taylor, of 


Augusta, Me., state inspector of high 


schools, and E. C. Andrews, of 
Greenwich, Conn., executive com- 
mittee. 


“The most interesting meeting in 
its history” is the way former Super- 
intendent Edwin P. Seaver, of Bos- 
ton described the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
last Saturday at Hotel Bellevue. 
War replaced pedagogy as the sub- 
ject of discussion and two Harvard 
professors presented the case for 
and against the Allies, and Chair- 
man Frederick P. Fish, of the State 
Board of Education presented the 


case of the despairing onlooker. 
Professor Albert Sauveur argued 
for the non-responsibility of the 


Allies in starting the war and Pro- 
fessor John Albrecht Walz as stoutly 
defended the course of Germany, 
Mr. Fish said that at present it is 
impossible to tell and absurd to try 
to claim which party im- 
mediately responsible for the war 
In a most impressive talk he out- 
lined his “revised” views of the 
reasons for war, showing how the 
expansion and growth of different 
peoples inevitably means clashing 
and the disaster of war. 

Principal J. Asbury Pitman, of the 
Salem Normal School, the new 
president of the club succeeding C. 
T. C, Whitcomb, presided. Seven 
new members were elected. About 
125. were present. Fred W. Archi- 
bald, director of music at the Salem 
Normal School, sang several of the 
European national airs and led the 
club in “It’s a Long Way to Tipper- 
ary.’ 

Petrograd now appears for the 
first time in the Catalogue of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, being the home place of a 
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aduate student with the degree, 

. E,, from the Tomsk Institute of 
Technology who is doing ‘adva.uced 
work in the department of Mining 
Engineering. 

he entire registration at Tech 
is this year 1816 students against 
1685 a year ago, and 1611 in Decem- 
ber 1912. 

The important new courses phat 
the catalogue of Technology infjo- 
duces are Engineering Adminis] -a- 
tion and Aerodynamics, while in 
departments some new features hz" 
been introduced such as the electi 
advanced course in Mathematic. 
Laboratory, where there will b 
studied methods of checking fo! 


accuracy, ‘numerical solutions of 
algebraic and other equations, 
graphical methods, instruments 
fitted for work of the kind such as 
sliderules, planimeters and in- 


tegraphs and other factors to cur 
rent methods oi figuring along en- 


gineering lines, 
The School for Health Officers 


finds place for the first time in the 


Technology catalogue, under the 
chairmanship of Professor W. T. 
Sedgwick. 

CAMBRIDGE. The matter of 


the Cambridge scholarships is taken 
up in the M. I. T. catalogue, and the 
definite statement made by Presi- 
dent Maclaurin to the Mayor of 
Cambridge, is set forth. “A limited 
number of scholarships are granted 
to students about to enter the first 
year class at the Institute, who are 
graduates of schools of Cambridge 
and children of legal residents of 
that city. These scholarships are 
awarded by competition on the te 
sults of the regular entrance exain- 
inations at the Institute held in 
June of each year. They are con 
fined to students who furnish evi- 
dence of need, obtain clear records 
and reach the standard required hy 
the Faculty for scholarship aid. 
Those to whom scholarships are 
awarded in the first year receive 
scholarships in their second, third 
and fourth years provided that they 


maintain a scholarship record in 
the previous year and continue to 
furnish evidence of need. The 


amount of each scholarship is $250 
in the form of remission of tuition 
fees.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN. The report of 
President Hadley of Yale com- 
pares three conceptions of a 


university, and shows some of the 
advantages or disadvantages of each, 
the difficulty arising from the fact 
that some elements are combined in 
all the conceptions, while other ele- 
ments are differently grouped. 
Roughly speaking a university is a 
group of technical schools, or a 
place of universal study, or a place 


where “students can get wide 
range of knowedge...a_ school 
with ideas of universal culture 
rather than of narrow specializa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Hadley says that the attempt 


to make three colleges in Yale Uni- 
versity would compel, first, a separ- 
ation of the select course from the 
Sheffield Scientific School, so as to 
confine it more closely to its original 
purpose, and that this would involve 
the loss of about one-third of its 
present attemdamce The second 
requirement under the change of 
method would be a change in the en- 
tramce requirements for the academic 
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department and a reduction of the 
distinctively academic teaching in 
favor of those who “seek education 
of the old-fashioned type, hased on 
thorough preparatory school work 
in foreign languages.” This, he 
thinks, would exclude about as many 
as now take the select course in the 
scientific school. The third feature 
of the plan would be the gathering 
of the two groups just mentioned 
into a third college which would not 
“require so much mathematics as is 
necessary for the student of science, 
nor so much Latin as is necessary 
for those who wish to pursue a col- 
lege course of the old-fashioned 
type.” 

Most of the remainder of this part 
of the report is given to showing the 
objections to such a reconstruction 
of the course as has been suggested. 
They are largely matters of cost, in- 
cluding the buildings and the largely 
increased cost of instruction. 

It is also the opinion of President 
Hadley that the proposed plan 
would fail to satisfy the schools, 
the students, or the parents. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

In Warren County, F. T. Atwood, 
superintendent, has thirty-one 
teachers whose experience in teach- 
ing is one year or less, sixty-eight 
between one and five years, fifty- 
seven between five and ten years, 
seventeen between ten and fifteen 
years, fifteen between fifteen and 
twenty years, fifteen between twenty 
and twenty-five years, thirteen be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty years, 
five between thirty and thirty-five 
years, and three of over thirty-five 
years experience. Thirty-three 
teachers are normal graduates and 
eleven college graduates. 

BARNARDVILLE. Mr. G. B. 
Schley equipped the new $40,000 
high school with elaborate bath ap- 
pointments at his own expense. 


VIRGINIA. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. The 
faculty of the University of Virginia 
gave a dinner in honor of President 
Alderman as a formal welcome to 
him on his return after an extended 


leave of absence. The time of this 
dinner synchronized to the month 
with the close of the first decade of 
Dr. Alderman’s service as the first 
president of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

In his response, President Alder- 
man spoke of what he called the 
four things necessary to the great- 
ness and permanence of a_ univer- 
sity:— 

“A university must be a school of 
idealism and conduct rather than a 
mere learning shop. A _ university, 
as an imstitution, must maintain 
austere and high standards’ of 
scholarly achievement, A university 
must not stay within its walls, but 
must go out among the people and 
carry to the great masses, through 
wisely ordered university extension, 
its knowledge, its standards, its in- 
spirations. The professor must have 
economic independence and _intel- 
lecual freedom in order that the 
scholar may maintain that leader- 
ship in American life which has come 
to be expected of him. 

“Buildings, numbers, magnitude,” 
he concluded, “might conceivably 
be helpful for great public service, 
but they are not the essentials. Any 
other greatness .than qualitative 
greatness in a university is an ab- 
surdity.” 


SOUTHERN STATES 


TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA. The fine new 
gymnasium being erected by the 
University of Chattanooga is rapidly 
approaching completion The build- 
ing is enclosed and interior work 
has begun. It will cost $45,000 and 
will be one of the very best in the en- 
tire South. The building is 105-95 
feet, built on the most approved 
lines of gymnasium architecture. 
Ample facilities are afforded for 
women as well as men, 

KNOXVILLE. The Knoxville 
Sentinel has an unusually good 
school page, filled with news of the 
schools so presented that people 
will read it, and Superintendent W. 
E. Miller occasionally takes advan- 
tage of this opportunity to tell the 
people himself of some of the new 
work of the schools. Recently the 


Sentinel featured his article on the 
vocational schools of Louisville 
Kentucky, written after he had been 
on a trip of inspection 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

SHELBYVILLE. Miss Sarah V. 
Hanna for several years head of the 
English department in the high 
school, has resigned to be married. 
Max Aley, son of President Aley, 
of the University of Maine, has been 
elected as her successor to begin 
work January 4. Mr. Aley is a 
graduate of Indiana University, 1911. 
He is a Phi Beta Kappa, and the 
author of the “Story of Indiana,” 
and “The Barnstomers.” As a stu- 
dent he was prominent in dramatics. 


ILLINOIS. 

ROCKFORD. Rochford High 
School has just dedicated its new 
addition, which has cost in the 
neighborhood of $235,000, including 
a new heating plant, which will 
care for the entire school. Rock- 
ford has made rapid strides toward 
perfecting its high school, but it is 
general opinion that even more 
must be done, if the school keeps 
pace with the city’s increasing popu- 
lation. Rockford has a_ population 
of 52,000, with a high school enrolli- 
ment of 1,324 as against 674 enroll- 
ment ten years ago. The school 
now consists of four connected build- 
ings, but plans are already drawn for 
the remodelling of the two middle 
buildings to conform in appearance 
with the other two; and when com- 
pleted, the school will accommodate 
from 2,400 to 2,600 students. 


CHICAGO, Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young was re-elected superintendent 
of Chicago schools by the Board of 
Education, with fifteen of twenty- 
One members voting for her. Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young re-elected 
superintendent of schools by the 
board ‘of education; five votes 
passed and one member left the room. 

No candidate was nominated 
against Mrs. Young. John OD. 
Shoop asked his backers not to put 
his name in nomination, and a 
nominating speech prepared in ad- 
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vance for use by Dr. Peter C. 
Clemensen went begging. Mr. 
Shoop was unanimously elected first 
assistant superintendent. 

Michael J. Collins elected 

resident of the board, and Jacob M. 

eb vice-president, making a com- 
plete victory for the Young fac- 
tion. The vote on the presidency 
stood :— 

Both Mrs. Young and Mr. Col- 
lins were elected on an open vote, 
The big fight came not on the actual 
election of superintendent and presi- 
dent, but on the question of retain- 
ing the secret ballot in the election 
of those offices. The leaders of the 
anti-Young faction conceded defeat 
on an open ballot. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. The Board of 
Regents revised the faculty salary 
schedule of the literary department 
and the academic divisions of the 
engineering department at their last 
meeting. The revised and the 
original scales follow:— 

Instructors, $1.000-$1,600, formerly 
$900-$1,400; assistant professors, 
$1,700-$2,000, formerly $1,600-$1,880; 
junior professors,  $2,100-$2,400, 
formerly $2,000-$2,200; professors, 
$2,500-$4,000, formerly $2,500-$3,500. 

The revised scale affects 200 
teachers and increases the year’s 
budget by approximately $40,000. 


MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. The Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching has been invited to 
make an inquiry into the qualifica- 
tions of Missouri teachers, and the 
character of preparatory work given 
in the state normal schools it is re- 
ported here. 

The average annual salary of the 
18,854 public  school-teachers of 
Missouri for the school year ending 
June 30, 1914, was $554.35. This 
represents an average monthly 
salary of $46.18, and an average 
daily wage of $1.51, 

This is more than they received 
during the school year ending 
June 30, 1913, or any previous year. 
In fact, the teachers of Missouri got 
a “raise” of $3.02. a month. 

To make up these averages, the 
salaries paid to numerous city super- 
intendents, principals and _ high 
school teachers are figured in. If 
these were deducted, the countr: 
school teachers’ average monthly 
salary would not much exceed $35. 

The teachers still enjoy the dis- 
tinction of receiving less money for 
their services than unskilled 
laborers or hodcarriers. The aver- 
age wage of an unskilled laborer in 
the cities is twenty-five cents an 
hour. For a ten-hour day his wages 
amount to $2.50. It is estimated 
that the average per diem of an un- 
skilled laborer is about $1.75. 

The rural teachers of Missouri re- 
ceive for their services about the 
same wages that construction com- 
panies pay to foreigners worked in 
gangs. 

State Superintendent William P. 
Evans’ report to the governor and 
General Assembly is under prepara- 
tion. The advance sheets show that 
the number of children of school age 
in the state decreased 32,542 during 
the year ending June 30, 1914. The 
total enumeration in the state for the 
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school year 1914 was 923,963; for the 
year 1913 the total enumeration was 
956,505, 

The decrease in enumeration was 
wholly upon white children, The 
negro children increased 484. The 
total’ number of white children 
enumerated for the year 1914 was 
886,040; for the year 1913, 919,166. 

The total number of negro chil- 
dren enumerated..for 1914 was 
37,923: for 1918, 37,339. 

That the low teachers’ salaries in 
Missouri are not altogether due to 
the unwillingness of the people to 
tax themselves to support the pub- 
lic schools is indicated by the fact 
that of 9,873 districts in the state, 
4,706 levied sixty-five cents or more 
on the $100 valuation for school 
purposes in 1914. The maximum 
tax levy under the state constitu- 
tion for rural districts is sixty-five 
cents. This would indicate that the 
limit of taxation will have to be 
raised, or the valuation increased if 
teachers are to get more money. 

The receipts into the public school 
funds of the state for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, were $22,731,803. 
The total expenditures for the year 
were $17,696,052. Of the sum ex- 
pended $10,451,762 was paid out in 
teachers’ wages, $3,119,267 for inci- 
dentals, and $4,125,921 for buildings. 
On July 1, 1914, there was a balance 
on hand of $5,035,750. 


OHIO. 

More than 1,500 Ohio boys went 
to Washington, D. C. this season 
being the trip prize winners in corn 
raising contests. President Wilson 


received them and gave them a 
brief talk. 


TOLEDO. The municipal uni- 
versity of this city, Toledo Univer- 
sity, has issued the first number of 
its Record Herald, a record of a 
busy present and a herald of a 
busier future in the service of 
Toledo. Dean A. Monroe Stowe of 
the Municipal College of Arts and 
Sciences in the first issue, writes 
open letters to the graduates of the 
Toledo High Schools and to their 
parents, setting forth the possibili- 
ties of work at the university. 

Speaking of Junior Colleges, the 
Record Herald says:— 

The junior college has a threefold 
mission to perform, it prepares its 
students either (1) to continue their 
college work in a Senior college; (2) 
to enter a professional school; or 
(3) to enter-the life of the commu- 
nity as citizens well prepared to live 
efficient lives of service. While 
effective preparation for future col- 
lege or professional school work is 
important, our Municipal Junior 
Colleges and the Junior Colleges of 
our Municipal Universities, if they 
are to justify their existence, must 
actually fit our students for more 
efficient living as individuals and as 
citizens. 

How carefully Toledo University 
is planning to develop just such 
young men and women through its 
Junior College, as well as to pre- 
pare them for future academic and 
professional work. is described in 
the following reprints of letters writ- 
ten by Dean Stowe, How the 
primary function of the Junior Coi- 
lege has been kept in mind in the 
selection of the new members of the 
Faculty will become apparent in a 


The Lawton Duplicator 


trial to teachers, 
Write for Catalog 
ving size + nd our 
ee trial offer. 
NEW YORK Ci 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Briage- 


water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 


Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercia] subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


glance through the paragraphs un- 
der “Who’s Who in the University 
of Toledo Life,” while the last article 
of this issue of the University 
Record Herald presents a few 
suggestions as to how loyal Tole- 
doans may be of service to our 
Junior College in its endeavors to 
develop our young men and women 
into happy, efficient and ioyal citi- 
zens of Toledo. 


WISCONSIN. 

LELAND. The new public 
school building which is to serve 
not only the children, but all the 
people of Leland as a civic and so 
cial tentre, was dedicated November 
19 to the uses of democracy and 
neighborship. There was music, 
both solo and choral, and there were 
other addresses; but the chief fea- 
ture of the dedication was embodied 
in the statement of the contractor, 
which he made in handing over the 
keys to the president of the school 
board, and the response of the pres- 
ident upon receiving it. 

The contractor said:— 

“From the earliest times the pow- 
ers of mankind have been devoted 
to two opposite kinds of activities; 
—one to build up, the other to tear 
down. 

“Today the energies of half the 
white world are devoted to the mad 
business of tearing down, of des- 
truction—and the newspapers are 
filled with the accounts of that des- 
truction. 

“That is news; that attracts the 
world’s attention;—but is there any 
person who will not agree that the 
creative work of the builder is 
actually more important, more hon- 
orable, more in harmony with all 
that is truly noble and human than 
the destructive work of the soldier? 
When we are truly civilized we will 
build monuments to the men who 
build up, not to the men who tear 
down. 

“While Europe is  destroving, 
America is building—and of all the 
building that is going on in Amefi- 
ca—building of private houses—of 
factories—of stores—of denomina- 
tional churches—the most import- 
ant building that is being done in 
America is the building of public 
schoolhouses. 

“The public schoolhouse is the 
one building that represents the in- 
terest of all the people—the best in- 
terest of all the people. 

“The character of the public 
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AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°:" 


flow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


Porttand, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg, 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘7° mass. 


Teachers, Officers, Schools, and Colleges! Save Time and Expense. Reduce 
Anxiety. Use Expert Service. Register Now. JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


Our Teachers’ Agency ir 1eally more efficient Lecavee 

POSITIONS GUARANTEED itisa regular the ge, 
: 1 authorities who ce!) «n ur as they do no other agency. ur 

=e eh aahatnaneen successful that we can absolutely guarantee the location of well 


fied teachers provided they register early. 
we forfeit our guarantee 42 © pay. 


straight and backed by an endowed colle 


lf we locate you then you pay us, if }ou are 


ou as high as $50.10 cash forienure. This is 
rite for blank today— Teachers’ Bureau, 


Scarritt-Morrisville College, Morrisville, Missouri. 


school building has been important 
in the past. Nothing has been or 
will ever be more important than 
the house where the children are 
trained for citizenship. If the 
school building were to be _merely 
the place of the children’s instruc- 
tion it would be our duty and privi- 
lege to furnish for them a conven- 
ient, handsome and _ honestly-con- 
ucted edifice. 7 

My workmen and I count it an 
honor to have built this House of 
Neighborhood. May the principles 
that have applied in its construc- 
tion. the bringing together of dif- 
ferent materials to make one whole 
—and the application of the rule of 
squareness and sincerety that have 
gone into its building—mark all its 
use.—as the Civic and Social Head- 
quarters of this community. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 

PHOENIX. The proposition to 
have the state pension dependent 
mothers and the incompetent and 
indigent aged was given a larger 
majority in the election November 3 
than any other measure on the bal- 
lot. This was shown by the com- 
plete official returns. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SANTA BARBARA. Miss Ednah 
Rich, president of the Santa Bar- 
bara State Normal School, has 
asked the State Board of Estimate 
for an appropriation for another 
building needed by the state school 
in this city. 

LOS ANGELES. Home manu- 
facture of soap to aid in the solu- 
tion of the high cost of living prob- 
lem is one plan of Miss Ruby 
Kimble, domestic chemistry teacher 
at Los Angeles High School. She 
has her classes busily engaged mak- 
ing soap, 


NEW MEXICO. 


ALBUQUERQUE. city 
has been selected by a vote of two 
to one for the meeting of the State 
Education Association for 1915, 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


MONTANA. 
HELENA. An elegant new 


supervisor of all the work, giving 
half her time to this supervision. 

school building has just been com- 
pleted. It is near fire proof, and has 
every latest idea in appointment and 
equipment. There are now five 
centers in the city for out-of-step 
children. One of the teachers is 


BUTTE. The twenty-fifth annual 
session of the Montana State 
Teachers’ Association convened at 
Butte, Thanksgiving week, occupy- 
ing the three days preceding the 
holiday with important sessions, 
presided over by the state’s able 
men and women. 

The significant problems that con- 
front the people of the state in con- 
nection with the school and educa- 
tional life were discussed in general 
sessions, with such talent from out- 
side the state as Professor Nathaniel 
Butler, University of Chicago, 
President William T. Foster, Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon, Dr. 
Maria Sanford of Minnesota, and 
Superintendent Charles S. Meek, 
Boise, Idaho. In the different de- 
partments full programs were pre- 
sented, One movement compara- 
tively new in the state, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, was the center 
of much interest during its sessions, 
an audience of about one thousand 
people listening to the groups of 
songs given by school children of 
Butte, and to the discussion of the 
various phases of the playground 
movement in Montana. 

Exhibits of work done in the 
Butte schools show a vital interest 
in the different lines of industrial 
education and that of the fine arts, 
as well as a wholesome effort to 
use up-to-date methods in language 
work, arithinetic and geography. 
The main emphasis of the associa- 
tion was upon industrial education in 
its different phases, as to its bearing 
upon life. 

_Dr. W. W. Kemp of the Univer- 
sity of Montana succeeded Superin- 
tendent Grant Finch of Dillon as 
president of the association. 

The local committee of arrange- 
ments had made excellent prepara- 
tion for the meeting. Superinten- 
dent George F. Downer and Assist- 
ant Superintendent Jennie Rebecca 
Faddis were the busiest people in 
Butte during Thanksgiving week. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. Music Supervisor 
Chapman has developed high speed 
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music taste, skill and devotion estab- 
lishing school orchestras. The 
Grade Schoo! Orchestra has become 
a permanent feature in the music de- 
partment of the public schools. 
There are organizations of this sort 
in nearly every large building in the 
school system. There is nothing so 
indicative of school spirit and no 
greater factor in creating enthusi- 
asm and interest in the school than 
a school orchestra. It is a_ 
assistant for entertainment in any 
school exhibition; Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations have expressed their 
pleasure and have been extravagant 
in praise of the usefulness of the 
school orchestra wherever it has 
assisted at their meetings, Thirty 
of the Grade School Orchestras 
furnished the musical program at 
the Land Products Show. They ag- 
gregated, average age eleven years, 
168 members. 


WASHINGTON. 


BALLARD. The contract for 
the new Ballard High School has 
been awarded. The total cost of the 
building will be a little short of 
$320,000, not including equipment 
and furnishing or cost of_site.. It is 
expected that the building will be 
ready for occupancy not later than 
the beginning of 1916. In spite of 
the unfavorable condition of the 
bond market, the School Board has 
been able to make such financial ar- 
rangements as will insure the carry- 
ing on of the building to completion 
without any delay. 

SEATTLE. The object of the 
survey undertaken by the School 
Board more than a year ago has 
been to secure information regard- 
ing the vocational problems of 
Seattle, their relation to the work 
of the public schools and how a 
closer relation might be established 
between the schools and _ industry. 
This study has been completed and 
will be published by the board withir 
a short time. In the course of the 
investigation personal visits were 
made to 919 homes. 


Information has been tabulated 
regarding the reason for leaving 
school, the occupations entered, 
wages, Opportunity for advancement 
and the percentage of success and 
failure judged by business standards. 

Briefly stated the fundamental 
facts secured from the investigation 
are:— 


1. The main reasons for school 
leaving are economic pressure and 
“dissatisfaction.” 

2. “Dissatisfaction,” . commenced 
in school, continues in industry. It 
is a great handicap to success and 
leads to occupational instability, 
wasted time, irregular financial re- 
turns and finally to the making of 
“vocational hoboes” and unemploy- 
ables. 

3, Department stores, offices and 
the messenger service absorb the 
largest percentage of our children 
who leave school early. 

4. Vocational efficiency is not what 
it should be although wages are 
high in comparison with those of 
other cities and the opportunities 
for advancement are good in two of 
the occupations. 

Recommendations offered for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the school 


system in dealing with industria¥ 
problems, are:— 
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1. The collection and dissemination 
of vocational information for the 
benefit of parents, teachers and chil- 
dren, and a closer co-operation of all 
agencies toward directing children 
to the wisest possible choice of first 

cupation. 
2. The introduction of part time 
schools which shall seek the assist- 
ance of industry in increasing the 
efficiency of the child. 

8. A follow-up system so that the 
schools may learn of the successes 
and failures of the child in industry, 
and may use this knowledge for the 
assistance of the individual as _ well 
as for others who may follow him in 
the same line. 


Reports and Pamphlets 

“Georgia Farms and Folks.” Studies 
selected from the files of the 
Georgia Club. Bulletin State 
Normal School, Athens. Vol. 1. 
No, 3. 81 pages. 

“Educational Survey of Rabun 
County, Georgia.” By M. L. 
Duggan, Rural Schoo] Agent, 
State Department of Education. 
M. L. Brittain, Atlanta, State 
Superintendent. 48 pages. ; 

*An Account of Growth of High 
Schools in West Virginia in Last 
Five Years and Some Reasons 
Why More High Schools Should 
Be Established.” By L. L. Friend, 
State Supervisor of High Schools, 
under direction of State Superin- 
tendent M. P. Shawkey, Charles- 
ton. High School Bulletin. No, 
9. 12 pages. 

“Manual of Course of Study for 
Elementary Schools of West Vir- 
ginia.” Revis edition, 1914. 
State Department of Education, 
Charleston. 236 pages. 

“Provisional Minimum and Supple- 
mentary Lists of Spelling Words 
for Pupils in Grades I to VIII.” 
Bulletin No. 1, of the Department 
of Educational Investigation and 
Measurement, Boston Public 
Schools. School Document No, 
8. 48 pages. 

“Common Ground.” Published by 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Ralph P. Ireland, editor. 
Vol. 1, No. 2. Single copies, ten 
cents each, may be_ obtained of 
Secretary Howard Poor, 27 
Mt. Vernon Street, Reading. 31 


pages. 

“Toledo, Ohio, University Record 
Herald.” Vol. 1, No. 6. 11 pages, 

“Farmers’ and Housekeepers’ Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics 
Special Course for Western Kan- 
sas.” Given at Fort Hays Kan- 
sas Normal School. W. A. Lewis, 
director. 38 pages. 

Decatur, Illinois. 1913-14 report. 
Superintendent J. O. Engleman. 
6 pages. 

Owensboro, Kentucky, 1913-14 re- 
port. Superintendent James H. 
Kisley. 98 pages. 

University of Iowa (Iowa City), 
Extension Bulletin, No. 8, Bureau 
Municipal. Information. 
Water Works Statistics of 
Thirty-eight Iowa Cities.” By 

r John H. Dunlap. 52 pages. 

An Apnlication of the Teachings 
of Christ to the Relation of the 
Employer to his Employees.” 
By Marshall A. Granger, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, (Lawrence), News 
Bulletin, Vol. XV. No. 9. 30 
Pages. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMEN DS 


ONLY 
FOR THE Christmas changes in teachers, of which there are alwayt a gieat po any, appi- 
cabvions cannot made to s00n, ehther from fcr oF 
texchers for places. We usnally have an of letters « v1 rp Charetmer ver} 


Christmas meeting of the Academic Principals of New Youk Stats be ¢ ben 
good mapy vacancies that are filled here by personal conferences in cur «Mice. Atal) times of 
the year we have excellent teachers wh are dise we 1 Bane 
that we are unableto filla lace but CHRISTMAS isso Unusval and the calis come in 
the number of changes at Chrisimas such multitude that we ne¢d all the 
good available teachers we can find to recommend for these many openis Be. uote pt ing 
to register, register toon, REGISTER NOW, so that we have ai) the inicamate ny sen 
before the Christmas ca!ls come. We want you to have the best 3 


service whethér in spring, in summer or for ‘the Chi istmas CR ANGES, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


tie 


PR S nd UPERINTEND) or. o free 424 
9 ACO Wit No 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. . WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


s*e 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors, and 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction 3 recommends good Schools to parer ts. Cal) on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teacher: and has filled hun- 
dreds of bigh grade positions «vj te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


you read 
teacher for any desirable place or ‘hace 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


ith good led d 
PECIALISTS Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges ix Pa, ™ 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sva- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $%' per month, For fui ther 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Bui Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for supe ior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! offic‘als, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, XN. ¥ 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hil). 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
St Chapei St. Albany N. Y. 


MISS K. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, !!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” is of interest te all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
Long Distance Telephone. “Manager 
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| “When Iam sick or injured, the T.C. U. 


will provide for me and my family’’— 


This thought will save you many hours of worry and anxiety if you are enrolled 


im the T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers. 


As a superintendent or principal you have a difficult position to maintain in your com- 
munity, You are one of the most important officials of your city and are expected to live 


and support your family accordingly. Yet with a salary proportionately smaller than that of 3 
your business associates, you are left-only a meager surplus each year to lay aside for rainy % 
_ days and old age. : 
Think for a moment what it will mean to you . Mail the coupon below and let us tell you more 
and your family to have your expenses doubled and about this remarkable policy which offers you 


your income reduced by accident, sickness or quaran- greater protection and benefits at lower cost 
tine. What will become of your slender savings ? than you can find in any other company. 

Can your family live as they are accustomed? Can 
you keep out of debt? Can you send your boy or It cost you only 9c a day—only $30 a year— 


gitl through college? Wil! you have a competence payable if desired in $10 instalments. 
in old age. 


We also have other policies with larger or 
You can answer ‘Yes’ to all these questions 


smaller benefits; premiums in proportion. Your 7 

if you are enrolledin the T. C. U., which will pay teachers will be interested in this protection and will ' | 
; you $100 a month when you are disabled by acci- be glad to hear about it. Explain it to them. | 
dent, sickness or quarantine—$Z,000 to $4,000 for “g 


accidental death—and numerous other benefits which _ Remember, the T. C. U, deals direet with you, 
will insure your income and protect your savings. | 


and thus saves you the usual agents commission. 


Fill in the coupon and WRITE TODAY! 


 Leachers Casualty Underwriters 


Without obligation to me, please send P 
informatiog; about your special policy The National Organization fe or Teachers 
to pay me§.. ......... a month when [ 


am sick, injured or quarantined. Department J. 


LINCOLN, - NEBRASKA 
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